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LOOKING BEYOND 


By Prof. E. STUART KIRBY 


In the old days in Europe, there was a 
hackneyed joke about the situation in Vienna being 
always grave but never serious, whereas in Berlin 
the situation was always serious, though never 
grave. Seriousness and gravity, and the lack of 
them, are oddly mixed in Hongkong these days. 
Objectively, from all the outward facts, Hongkong 
today is a more metropolitan, more bustling and 
more prosperous place than it was before the war. 


To some extent, in recent years, the sense of 
independence has grown among us, as well as the 
pride and confidence in free enterprise, of which 
we are perhaps the world’s most effective 
exponents. The sense of independence, that is to 
say, within rather narrow limits, in the measure 
that the old commercial dependence of the Colony 
on Mainland China diminished; with ever new 
markets being found overseas, and the _ greater 
proportion of Hongkong’s trade going there, 
instead of to China as heretofore. 


Yet it is undeniable that in the most recent 
period marked symptoms of relative slump or 
depression have been distinctly evident in the com- 
munity. After the preceding spell of buoyancy, 
a strong tinge of gravity has entered the situation, 
evoking some distinct currents of seriousness in 
the outlook of the public. It is to be hoped that 
no one abroad will be inclined to report this in the 

rm of such headlines as “Crisis in Hongkong: 


Public Anxiety?’ | Anyone who has been in the 
Colony even one day knows that no formulation 
could more grossly misrepresent the situation and 
the local reactions. 


Nevertheless, it seems clear that depressive 
symptoms are present in a degree distinctly dis- 
proportionate to the objective and quantitative 
decline in the conventional indicators. To speak 
more concretely, though trade and activity have 
in general kept up in 1953, the volume and value 
for that year being similar to 1952, the first quarter 
of 1954 shows a sharper decline. But for some 
time there seems to have been even more unemploy- 
ment, and more of a decline in optimism, than 
these overall physical indicators would lead a 
detached observer to expect. 


It behoves us to look very carefully into the 
reasons for this. What sort of “Multiplier” is at 
work, whereby boom conditions a few years back 
generated optimism, possibly in undue degree, 
while declining conditions at present may be 
inducing a sense of depression which possibly errs 
in the opposite direction? 


It is helpful to consider where the slump 
really hits. It may be suggested that neither the 
very rich nor the very poor appear the most heavily 
affected. The poorest classes lived already on a 
level relatively so low (though still apparently 
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better than in adjoining areas, to which there has 
been no considerable desire to emigrate) that it 
could not go visibly much lower. These good 
people live on their sinews—and rely on a social 
system ever wonderful in its capacity to conceal 
unemployment, by the infinite sharing of hardships 
and opportunities. The very rich, on the other 
hand, may live on their fat, having sufficient 
reserves accumulated to sustain a degree of 
depression. 


Moreover the top classes are, on the whole, 
associated with the larger trading and industrial 
organisations; these latter have had the wider 
contacts and the greater flexibility to adapt them- 
selves to the changing conditions and pattern of 
Hongkong’s trade, and are in point of fact more 
efficient. They also have more social conscience 
than they are sometimes given credit for; some 
hard-hit small concerns in Hongkong today are 
in fact being directly or indirectly sustained by 
large concerns. 


It is in the middle ranks that the present 
conditions are most severely felt. There are some 
hundreds of undertakings in Hongkong which 
may be classed as “small,” or “small to medium.” 
Some of these are retailers and the like; but some 
hundreds are general merchants in overseas trade. 
The latter class is of special and functional impor- 
tance in Hongkong’s economic structure. 


It is this class which is evidently the hardest 
hit by the present relative recession. Not only 
does it lack, to some degree, on the one hand the 
reserves on which the wealthier can fall back, and 
on the other the social system of “sharing wealth 
and employment” on which the lower classes fall 
back; but, probably more important, it has been 
insufficiently able to adapt itself to the changing 


trade and market pattern, or to take advantage of 


the new opportunities which that changing situa- 
tion has presented. 


By the changing trade pattern is meant the 
alteration in the general position of Hongkong as 
a commercial centre. Before the war, some 75% 
of Hongkong’s trade was with China, 25% with 
the rest of the world. In recent years (as a basic 
trend, quite apart from changes in China itself) 
these proportions have been reversed, Hongkong 
now does more than 75% of its trade with countries 
other than China; and, within the latter group, of 
countries other than China, has opened up many 
new markets for itself. 


By the new opportunities, of which some have 
been able to take better advantage than others, is 
meant in part the new market openings which have 
thus been evoked overseas, in part the new oppor- 
tunities for Hongkong merchants created by the 
relatively phenomenal growth of local industries; 
about one quarter of Hongkong’s exports are now 
manufactured in the Colony itself. 
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On both these scores, the smaller firms, ar 
among them the general merchandisers especial], 
are widely believed to have fallen short, or not fared 
so well as the others. This is of course a generali- 
sation, to which there are significant exceptions. 


* * * * 


The present writer was one of the first to 
draw attention to the basic shift in Hongkong’s 
general trade pattern (the comparatively diminish- 
ing commercial dependence on China, the great 
diversification of overseas markets, the growth 
beyond the status of a “gateway to China” into 
that of a great worldwide port); and saw in it 
one of the basic reasons for optimism concerning 
Hongkong’s future. 


I have also, over the past few years, occa- 
sionally stated in this Review my views on the 
necessity for greater alertness, informedness, 
ingenuity and adaptability, on the part of the 
Hongkong community at large—not merely within 
a comparatively limited “leadership” or manager 
grade, but especially in the “middle and lower 
ranks’’—if this developing role was to be adequately 
played in the present and sustained in the future. 
In the light of contingent and subsequent experi- 
ence, it is timely now to reconsider this general 
analysis, to formulate more. specifically t’ 
qualifications to which it is subject, and to evalua. 
the change in the circumstances. 


That “Hongkong is less dependent on China” 
is of course only true on the plane of market 
analysis, and from a comparatively short-term 
historical view. It has been duly stressed at the 
same time that Hongkeng has always lived, and 
still largely lives, on expectations of the great and 
expanding future that undoubtedly lies before 
China. Great as our overseas trade expansion is, 
it must inevitably pale into relative insignificance, 


if and when normal relations develop with China. . 


In the more immediate view, it also requires 
to be noted that Hongkong depends in some part on 
China for its food supply. It needs to be remarked 
that in various respects (readiness to hang on for 
years, or generations if need be, in anticipation of 
the major economic development of China—vast 
investment on the spot—reliance for the most 
immediate necessities) this Hongkong of ours is 
essentially a great act of faith in China, and 
China’s future. 


To stress the opportunities and developments 
on a worldwide scale is therefore in no wise to 
preach a divorcement from China (which would 
be an abstract absurdity) but rather a token of 
confidence in the eventual reintegration of China 
with the world economy. In a period in which * 
large a proportion of our business is perforce wi. 
other parts of the world, one of our major problems 
is not to lose touch with Chinese affairs and China’s 
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8 velopment. It would be to the community’s 
interest to encourage and support, even to 
subsidise, responsible and realistic studies of China, 
by independent and competent institutions; and 
to individual firms’ interest to do the same, and 
to see that their staffs are kept informed and 
trained in the Chinese field, even if at present their 
work bears mainly on other areas. 


As the Chairman of the General Chamber of 
Commerce so aptly put it a few years ago, “the 
abnormal is the normal” in the history of Hong- 
kong trade. The only things that are certain 
about the future are that it is not going to be like 


the past, and that it is going to be more, rather 


than less, full of variables. Take the suggestion 
advanced in the last paragraph, that business men 
and employees should closely study internal 
conditions in China. At this moment such people 
might seem to be engaged in rather a theoretical 
exercise. 
overnight—if, for instance, the Geneva meetings 
resulted in any significant “freeing” of trade with 
China—when those who had kept touch with 
mainland conditions would have all the practical 
advantages. 


But the question is a bigger one than that. 
The present is an age of technical progress, both 
ider and more rapid than any previous one. New 
inventions, new uses, new commodities, new 
services, are appearing more rapidly; there are 
substitutes for all the basic commodities, and sub- 
stitutes for those substitutes. The technology and 
the economy are more fluid than they have ever 
been. 


This situation has so far been considered 
primarily from the production aspect, or the 
technologist’s angle. But it imposes on the world 
also a revolution of the planes of trade, marketing, 
distribution, management, research, organisation, 
etc. In these fields the vital factors will be those 
mentioned above: alertness, informedness, 
adaptability or elasticity. And these are required, 
under modern conditions, not only among a 
managerial class, but through all the ranks. 


“Rule of thumb” methods and organisation 
are out of date, in Hongkong as elsewhere. It 
seems essential to bring out more people in the 
middle ground, between the executive class above 
and the mass of clerical staffs below, with the 
knowledge, competence and initiative which modern 
conditions require; and open to them a reasonably 
clear ladder of promotion, with incentives for 
self-qualification and self-improvement. 


It is not the function of the academic economist 


_to concern himself closely with immediate details, 


he specific organisational points which are private 
and different for every particular firm, office or 
section in enterprise and administration. His task 
is, primarily and mainly, to identify and draw 


But the situation might change almost. 
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attention to general and overall trends. Looking 
momentarily below cloud-level, however, we can 
postulate that such topics as the following may, 
by force of circumstances, be especially in the 
Hongkong mind in the time to come, and perhaps 
in the nearer rather than the more distant future. 


* * * * 


It may be supposed that the community at 
large will need to take a broader and more positive 
interest in education, with perhaps some new 
emphasis on commercial, as well as_ technical, 
requirements. It is perhaps surprising that there 
is not more private enterprise, in such matters as 
commercial and secretarial schools, market research 
and consultant business, etc. On another plane, it 
may seem surprising to some that the University, 
in such a predominantly mercantile centre as 
Hongkong, does not provide courses in Commerce, 
Business Administration, Accountancy, etc; and it 
may be wondered whether some development in 
that quarter is not possible. 


One may foresee a growing need, and a growing 
demand, for more and better information on the 
statistical plane. Responsible work is now deve- 
loping on the analysis of such basic matters as 
Hongkong’s balance of payments, national 
income, banking system, ete.; matters which 
were formerly regarded as too difficult or 
recondite for unravelling, but are now within 
the competence of the up-to-date economist and 
the scope of the official data. Here, it may be 
reasoned, the Government does lead as_ well as 
follow. 


Similarly with regard to the commercial and 
general representation of the Colony in the main 
overseas market-countries, and the collection and 
transmission of commercial and technical informa- 
tion. The penetration of overseas markets is very 
much a field for private enterprise, but may in 
part be seen as a governmental responsibility also. 
Some might press for a more complete and positive 
participation by Hongkong in the work of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
and in a variety of other international bodies. The 
results of such participation are largely indirect 
and intangible, but they are an important part of 
those “external economies” of which we have 
especial need. A country is not known and 
respected, nor can it keep its point of view—and 
its merchandise—in the world’s eye, unless it keeps 
its name-board up, and joins appropriately in 
international activities. 


The growing importance of Hongkong’s 
manufacturing industries is simply phenontenal. 
In the near future, the community at large may 
have responsibly to consider what is the proper 
place of manufacture in the local economy; to 
what proportions, relative to the basic dependence 
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on trade, is it logical or wise to have it grow? The 
solution to this and other problems necessitates an 
informed public opinion, and sound judgement by 
entrepreneurs, as well as efficiency and good co- 
ordination on the part of Government. 


In any case, for both industry and commerce, 
the question of standards appears likely to be an 
urgent one. The extension of grading, testing, 
conditioning, clearing and recording facilities in 
various trades and manufactures would seem to be 
highly desirable, and a good investment. 


Is the argument true, that it is chiefly the 
smaller firms who are the main element of weak- 
ness in our local economy? If so, how far is it 
that they are inefficient and unadaptable, how far 
that they lack fair opportunity? There may be 
increasing pressure on the authorities to pay 
more attention to the needs of this section of the 
community, and devise policies to help them. If 
so, what would be the appropriate steps? At 
present, we have hardly enough information, of a 
quantitative and scientific sort, to answer any such 
questions satisfactorily. For such purposes, more 
and better social and business information is likely 
to be needed in future. 


The growth of the traffic problem in Hongkong 
is an acute sign of the increasing pressure of the 
pace of modern life. Immediate improvements— 
ultimately, drastic measures—may, it seems, be 
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required. This is a very difficult problem; but 
good solution, with special emphasis on the needs 
of goods and business traffic, would contribute 
incalculably to a general improvement in Hong- 
kong’s workaday efficiency. There may be similar 
pressure for the improvement of postal facilities 
and services, at the levels required by a large 
commercial and maritime centre. 


On another high administrative plane, the new 
Housing Authority is indeed a great and bold 
step; and in this field, private efforts in the recent 
past have also been notable. But the future 
requirements in this direction are likely to be ever 
growing. 


This is no place to go into detailed proposals 
or controversies. The above are cited merely as 
random examples of the way in which modern 
developments are moving ahead of the static 
attitude, the personal or institutional inertia, which 
have so long been pronounced characteristics of 
the Hongkong outlook. While we may justly 
pride ourselves on the modernisation so far achieved 
in Hongkong, we should perhaps at the same time 
realise how much of the task of progress still lies 
ahead, realising also the degree of change and 
advance in the world as a whole. These conditions 
seem to call for an intensification rather than a 
slackening of effort, and a wider spreading of t 
responsibility for practical initiative and efficienc,, 
throughout the social and business structure. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 1953 


A study-of the Hongkong trade returns for 
1953 cannot but have a somewhat depressing 
effect, by bringing into relief the difficulties 
through which the Colony has passed _ since 1951. 
The situation is well summed up in the report 
submitted to Government by a commission ap- 
pointed to consider the question of a revision of 
the salaries of public officers, when the comment 
is made: “The evidence of an economic recession 
in Hongkong is not questioned, though there are 
varying estimates of its intensity. In addition to 
suffering the effects of a recession of world trade 
generally, Hongkong has lost heavily by the em- 
bargo on trade with China. The removal of the 
embargo would undoubtedly help Hongkong com- 
merce but it is not the cure for the recession. It 
is impossible to think that we can escape from the 
conditions which appear likely to prevail in in- 
relations in an intensity and 
for a perio at cannot yet be measured. The re- 
markable success of new industry has veiled the 
extent of the fall in the entrepot activities of the 
Colony and the wide extent of the resort to part- 


time employment, in fact, hides the true volume of 
unemployment.” 


Although to a very slight extent, imports of 
HK$3872.7 million were above the value for 1952 
of $3779.5 million. Exports of $2733.7 million, 
however, were down further against those for 1952 
$2899 million and showed a fall of over 38% when 
compared with the peak year of 1951. 


Imports from the United States $224.9 million 
were about the same as in 1952 $221.1 million; but 
exports to that country $62.4 million were heavily 
down by over 45% compared with 1952 $113.5 mil- 
lion and by 61.6% as against 1951 $162.5 million. 
Trade with China made a better showing, imports 
$857.1 million being above those for 1952 $830.3 
million and only $6 million below the figure for 
1951. Exports to China $540.3 million likewise 
showed signs of improvement above those for 19° 
of $520 million, but still remained 66.6% belo. 
those for 1951. Imports from Malaya. also im- 
proved slightly, but exports to that country of 
$337.2 million were down compared with the pre- 
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ous year and by nearly 55% against the figures 
“for 1951 of $740.6 million. 


Trade with Indonesia presented many diffi- 
culties in 1953. For the first half of the year it 
showed great promise. Then the Indonesian au- 
thorities clamped down upon imports in con- 
sequence of a shortage in foreign exchange and 
Hongkong had to bear the brunt of the restriction, 
exports to Indonesia which had reached the peak 
of $64 million in May falling to not more than $8 
million in September, a drop of 87.5%. 


A decline of such proportions in the course of 
three years as occurred in Hongkong’s exports to 
the United States, China and Indonesia must in- 
evitably have placed a severe strain upon the 
economy of any nation, and future historians may 
well marvel that the Colony weathered the storm 
as well as it has done. In addition to falling trade, 
it must not be forgotten that Hongkong was obliged 
to provide out of its own budget and without help 
from other sources, for the thousands of refugees 
from China who had sought and found a place of 
refuge within its borders. 


The main explanation, and it cannot be over 
emphasised, is that much of the resiliency of Hong- 
kong has been due to the initiative of its manufac- 

irers in developing local industries, which have 
taken such strides forward that they now occupy 
almost one-third of the Colony’s. total exports. 
The enterprise shown has had its reward. Not 
only has South-East Asia provided a good outlet, 
but Africa also has shown a growing interest in 
local goods, taking in 1953 manufactures to the 
value of nearly $55 million. As a result, exports 
of locally-made products rose from $486 million in 
1952 to $635 million in 1953, and the increase would 
have been greater had it not been for the restric- 
tions imposed by Indonesia, this country being one 
of the main buyers of Hongkong goods. 


The vicissitudes encountered by Hongkong’s 
trade over the past three years are clearly brought 
out in official trade graphs. These show that the 
peak figure for imports into the Colony was reach- 
ed in March 1951 with a total of $535 million, and 
that the vaiue fell by about 50% in June 1952 to 
the very low figure of $268 million, which latter 
figure was again equalled after a series of ups and 
downs in the intervening months by a drop to $269 
million in August 1953. Exports followed a simi- 
larly unpredictable trend, only to a more marked 
extent, the highest value being reached in March 
1951 with nearly $557 -million, and the lowest in 
April 1953 with only just over $172 million, a-fall 
of over 69%. These figures convey something of 
the strain to which Hongkong’s trade has been sub- 

acted over the past three years. 


Perhaps it is not being too optimistic to hope 
that some day in the not far distant future the 
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United Nations’ embargo upon trade with China, 
which has been strictly enforced in Hongkong as 
the trade returns indicate, will be lifted if only 
partially. China is desperately in need of capital 
goods in connection wth the five-year plan for in- 
dustrialisation of the North-West as well as for 
other basic reconstruction works, and Soviet Russia 
with its satellite nations are not in a position to 
fill all these requirements. At present China is 
endeavouring to obtain certain items directly from 
the European suppliers, thus by-passing the Colony. 
In view of the difficulties involved, however, in 
trading with China under existing regulations, 
which Peking adheres to strictly, and the length of 
time that has to be allowed for shipments from 
Europe, Hongkong merchants are of the opinion 
that much of this trade could be diverted to the 


Colony if they were given the opportunity to 
handle it. 


HONGKONG’S FOREIGN TRADE WITH 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


(In HK Million Dollars) © 


Total Trade 1953 1952 1951 
2733.7 2899.0 4433.0 

China 
857.1 830.3 863.1 

1397.4 1350.3 2466.9 

Indonesia 
44.6 27.8 90.3 
372.0 528.0 2448 

416.6 555.8 335.1 

U.S.A. 

62.4 113.5 162.5 

Thailand 
Imports 289.8 204.6 155.6 
Exports 206.7 243.1 89.8 

Total - 496.5 447.7 245.4 

United Kingdom 
Imports _........ 474.3 470.4 619.1 
Exports 119.3 83.3 214.6 

Malaya 
177.5 163.9 394.1 
337.2 417.5 740.6 

514.7 582.4 1134.7 

Japan 
Imports 384.1 482.2 392.2 
221.6 123.8 . 192.5 

605.7 606.0 584.7 
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HONGKONG'S POSITION AND PROSPECTS 


Hongkong has survived the period of tension and read- 
justment to the monumental events across the land border 
in China. In the calm and confidence it never lost even 
when the so-called Liberation Army of the Communists 
finally reached the border, it has been thinking quietly of 
what role it must play in the future. For a long time it 
prided itself on being the shop-window of democracy, in 
whose shops and warehouses were to be found all the -in- 
finite variety of Western wares. It never liked being called 
the show-window of democracy, because that has a political 
connotation, and Hongkong eschews politics. It has little of 
its own beyond the parochial politics of the Urban Council. 
It is content to tolerate a remarkable degree of freedom 
among the partisans of this or that regime in China, but it 
does not allow itself to be more than superficially engaged. 
There is a dispassionate detachment about the insular 
Hongkong mind which many quite fail to understand. That 
is a pity, because it expresses Hongkong through and 
through— its ability to mind its own business and to com- 
bine a far-ranging economic vision and enterprise with a 
singular freedom from all political obsessions. In all its 
century and more of its history it has preached and be- 
lieved in no mission but trade. It was the old Factory 
merchants in Canton, not Hongkong, that gave birth to the 
first political and cultural propaganda medium in the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

But in considering its present Hongkong has come to 


‘the conclusion that it is more indispensable than ever both 


to the world as a whole and even to the new regime in 
China. It is the only really reliable and convenient pipeline 
through which China can send her own products to the 
markets of the world, and receive in turn the non-strategic 
products of the outside world. It is, too, the only bridge- 
head across which its diplomatic and consular representatives 
may travel to and from the countries in South and South- 
East Asia with whom it has official relations. There have 
been little tests of strength and will, and on the whole they 
have ended quite happily. Now Hongkong has ceased _ to 
worry about the present—only the thought of another great 
war creates a pause for reflection. Even in such a case 
there is a feeling that the great tidal waves of history which 
have raged all round it will move away northward and west- 
ward if and when they rage again. 

The conflict of cultures between East and West has at 
long last ended. What is left now is a conflict of ideologies 
within the universal acceptance of the industrial civilization 
which is the latest expression of the Asian as it was of the 
Western Zeitgeist. Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself said it was in 
Hongkong that he was inspired to revolutionize China. 

And now Hongkong’s ruminations are taking a new turn 
—less insular and in some respects more ambitious. Great 
things are stirring in the world of education, with the ex- 
pansion in many directions of the facilities and the mission 
of the University of Hongkong, on the basic concept that' 
it is the only crucible in which the best of British and 
Chinese thought can be fused. There is even the salutary 
thought that Hongkong is now the only bridgehead over 
which the great freedoms can be carried to China. 

When Mao Tse-tung, in a tone of obvious challenge 
which implied the rift below, proclaimed in 1949 that no 
middle way existed, he felt it necessary to employ a mild but 
ungainly phrase to describe the pro-Soviet policy he asked 
the party to accept. He called it “leaning to one side’. It 
seemed almost innocuous then but in the event it has led 
to a full-blooded Sovietization and to a new euphemism 
(“the new Internationalism”) for an imposed form of Soviet- 


worship which is very distasteful to all but the most fanati- 
cal members of the party. 

Yet the Chinese Revolution always had the same maxim 
as the Meiji Reforms in Japan—the search for knowledge 
wherever it might be found. It implied, too, a similar free- 
dom and catholicity of select. Sooner or later China will 
“stand up” truly and independently, though precisely how 
it will come about few would be rash enough to predict. 
Meanwhile Hongkong’s strength, its separateness of identity, 
its distinctive role, lie in the very fact of its devotion to 
the free economic systems and free way of life the mainland 
has for the present discarded. Hongkong would revert to 
its wartime misery and desolation if it were over-run and 
would have no value to its own people or to the Communists. 

The foreigner is vanishing from the widely scattered 
key points to which he had penetrated all over the country 
and even from the great Treaty Ports, like Shanghai, that 
he himself created. The new Russians have come and gone 
before—they will be sent away again. But seclusion such as 
the Tokugawa Shogunate enforced three centuries ago is 
the last thing the Chinese Communists seek. They share 
with the rest the militant and evangelical urge. Nor is 
seclusion even possible in the atomic and jet age. 


* * * %* 


A view of one of the business streets (Chater Road) of the central district 


of Victoria, Hongkong. Office buildings of trading and transport firms are 
flanking Chater Road and in the centre of the picture can be seen the head 
office of Jardine Matheson & Co. Ltd. The first building on the right, known 
as St. George’s Building, houses the head office of Sir Elly Kadoorie & Sons. 
(The picture was taken from the office of the Far Eastern Economic Review). 
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Hongkong actually began as a place of refuge for the 
merchants forced to flee from Canton. The United King- 
dom Government was so little interested in turning it into 
a colony that it did not appoint a governor till later and 
even then the Superintendent of Trade had this function 
superimposed. Palmerston’s eyes were fixed on the Chusan 
Archipelago. He wrote with withering contempt and anger 
of the barren island—now a place of ravishing beauty by 
night and of impressive size and importance by day. 

Hongkong resembles the old free cities of commerce 
rather than the typical colony of the Western expansion, in 
which an external power imposed its will, laws and way of life 
upon an indigenous community. From the first the population 
of Hongkong, save for the original handful of fishermen, was 
an immigrant one in an asylum city. And when the Com- 
munists began their conquest of all China the exodus from 
the mainland doubled the Colony’s population almost over- 
night. There are more refugees per square mile here than 
in any other city or centre throughout the world. 

There has always been, too, something of that spirit of 
independence which led the refugee inhabitants of the lagoon 
communities in Venice to tell the Paduans that they were 
“born independent” and that the islands of the lagoon were 
the property of those who had rendered them habitable. 

Now the older Chinese settlers have taken colour from 
this environment. The Colony has a hierachy, from the 
governor downwards, typical of the older colonial pattern. 


A view of one of the principal business streets (Des Voeux Road) in 
the central district of Victoria, Hongkong. The first building belongs 
to the Bank of East Asia, one of the Colony’s leading banks. The second 
building is owned by the Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co. Ltd., the 
principal food purveyors and restaurant operators of Hongkong. The 
third building is owned by the Telephone Company and houses among 
others the oldest British general store, Lane Crawfords Ltd., who also 
operate one of the best appointed cafes in the basement of the building. 
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But it represents a very harmonious marriage of British ¢ 
terprise and efficiency in government and commerce with 
enlightened Chinese public opinion and advice. Most of the 
Chinese leaders in Hongkong and in the old Straits Settle- 
ments are British subjects by birth. They are proud of it, 
and their loyalty is seldom doubted. 

Long residence in a totally different environment de- 
velops not so much an estrangement from the parent race 
as a process of particularism. It resembles the agelong 
provincial feeling of the Chinese, which is one of the 
strongest of bonds. Both in Hongkong and in the Straits 
the old Chinese settlers have far more in common with each 
other than with the newcomers or the mainlanders. And 
these settlers in the course of a few generations have by 
enterprise and effort helped to build the prosperity they 
share. 

The overseas Chinese do, indeed, form a scattered but 
distinct group, which has been recognized administratively 
by the Governments of China ever since the beginning of the 
Republic they did so much to create. Both the Peking and 
the Nationalist Governments have their Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Departments. 

Another feature which has always distinguished Hong- 
kong from the ordinary run of colony is its predominant 
role as an entrepot. 

It has been from the very beginning a free port, open 
to all comers irrespective of race, and from that time till 
today it has offered unrivalled services of all sorts—a 
free port, regulations not more irksome than they are any- 
where else, first-class storage, insurance and financial facili- 
ties and all the essential equipment to go with a first class 
harbour. It has been extremely loyal to the Throne and the 
Flag; it has at the same time practised in every way t 
underlying principles of international co-operation at. 
inter-dependence which the modern United Nations organiza- 
tion is trying to serve. 


* * 


It is in that direction that its future lies, whether under 
the United Nations or the British flag. It may well become 
not only the greatest trade mart and permanent emporium to 
be found in eastern Asia, but also a great international cul- 
tural centre. | 

As the changes deepen on the vast mainland of Asia 
and the services formerly performed or directed by foreign 
pioneers and entrepreneurs are taken over by the indigenous 
peoples, points of contact, consultation and co-operation in 
all fields of finance, culture and commerce must be establish- 
ed. 

Here it is that centres like Dairen, Hongkong and 
Singapore can perform roles similar to but yet more modern 
than that of the old free cities which often proved such 
valuable and indeed indispensable bridges between order 
and anarchy and even between eras in the past. This free 
city concept is a phenomenon of natural growth. It is 
closely associated with the maritime trade, because the seas 
were often free when the vast hinterland was the prey to 
anarchy and war. 

Those who take a look at the ancient Portuguese Colony 
of Macao, only 40 miles from Hongkong, muse over the way 
in which it has survived the storms of four centuries: Macao 
had a century of the Ming, survived the Manchus, the early 
Republic and the Kuomintang period of tutelage when na- 
tionalism often ran riot. It has so far survived the irresis- 
tible tide of the Communist “Liberation” Army. It has 
been said that it was because of its smallness and its wee’ 
ness that Macao has survived all these tremendous tides 
time and change; that it was too small to be a wound to 


anybody’s pride, and too helpless to inspire charges of 
hostility. 
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These are negative explanations ‘of survival. It is 

v holly possible that Hongkong may have more positive and 
even more plausible reasons for a similar immunity from 
all quarters. Even the Japanese learnt the hard way that 
Hongkong was of value when fulfilling its historic and bene- 
ficent functions; and a bitter and costly encumbrance when 
it was merely the garrison of a conqueror. In few places 
did the Japanese lose so much face as in Hongkong, for 
with them came an end to the steady progress and prosperity 
of the Colony. Half the population had to be sent away 
because they could not be fed or otherwise supported. 


The overall trade for 1953 was very slightly below the 
1952 figures, totalling $6,606.4 million, a decrease of $72.1 
million. Tonnage at just over 5 million tons showed a 
similar drop. Imports were $3,872.7 million, 2.5 per cent. 
higher than 1952, and exports were $2,733.7 million, 5.7 
per cent lower. 

One of the great new factors in maintaining a balanced 
prosperity in Hongkong has been the development of light 
industry on a large scale. It is still a poor second com- 
pared with the indispensable entrepot trade, but it is some- 
thing that hardly existed before the war, and is due very 
largely to the influx of refugees from Shanghai and other 
centres of wealthy and enterprising industrialists, who have 
now taken over most of the markets that used to be served 
by the cotton and other industries of Shanghai. The ex- 
ports of local manufactures go to almost all countries in 
the free world. But the principal markets for textiles and 
other products are in South-east Asia. 


The growth of light industries in the Colony is shown 
by the fact that exports of Hongkong products were valued 
at $635.3 million—representing 23.2 per cent of the Colony’s 
+otal exports. Imports from Japan in 1953 were down by 

bout $100 million, from Thailand up by about $85 million, 
and from Malaya and China slightly better. Exports to 
Malaya, Thailand, Indonesia and the U.S.A. were down con- 
siderably, but exports to China were slightly better. 


One of the most striking indications of robust con- 
fidence in Hongkong’s future is the amount of new building 
that has been going on without cessation ever since the end 
of the war. In this respect the landscape is continually 
changing, and there is hardly an important street without 
some large new building going up. 


Hongkong still looks at the world through the eyes of 
the economist as a sort of international service station 
to all the trade of the world that goes through its harbour, 
its warehouses, its banks and insurance offices. But perhaps 
because the vast changes on the mainland have _ brought 
changes too in some of the leading personnel in the Colony, 
the feeling is growing that there is a mission that embraces 
this and much more now that it stands as the lone fortress 
and point d’appui of the West. 


Hongkong prides itself that in this meeting-place of 
East and West the ultimate synthesis is being shaped and 
fashioned—freely, unostentatiously, but effectively. It can 
be seen at work in the spheres of dress, the arts, on the 
field of sport and in the hundred and one ways in which 
people of Chinese race respond to the stimulus of the 
Western way of life. East and West here have learnt to 
live together harmoniously. We have learned to live to- 
gether just as the wider Commonwealth is learning to live 
together, and to anyone with vision these things inspire faith 
in the full range of their promise and_ significance. The 


forces of history often work as powerfully in small centres —— 


as in great and in its most secret moments of deep re- 
flection Hongkong likes to think of itself as the forerunner 
“and forecast of the future harmonization of China and the 
West. 


— W. V. PENNELL 


The recently completed building of Hongkong Government accommodating 
many departments. In the distance are the hills of Kowloon which 
separate the peninsula from the New Territories. 


—Photo by E. A. Fisher. 


- you are assured of fast com- 
fortable journeys in 4 engined 
‘Skymaster’ aircraft crewed by 
British pilots who have travelled 
more than 40,000,600 passenger 
miles with one of the finest 
punctuality records in the 
Far East. 


The reduced administrative costs 
of a regional airline enable Cathay 
Pacific Airways to offer reduced 
fares without detriment to 
standards of comfort, efficiency, 
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SOVIET SPECIALISTS IN CHINESE UNIVERSITIES : 


Soviet specialists have invaded practically every domain 
of Chinese activity, and they far outnumber the total foreign 
population of China during the boom between the wars. 
Very little is ever said about them, their work, numbers, 
location, or other details. But the other day there was 
quite a long screed about the specialists in education and 
especially at Tsing Hua. The organ of the intellectuals 
and the Democratic League, the Kwang Ming Jih Pao, re- 
vealed that another batch of elite Soviet specialists had 
been invited to take up teaching work in higher education 
institutions this term. Most of them arrived during the 
winter and this time they are going to a wider range of 
institutions. Apart from the higher engineering colleges 
and institutes, and the comprehensive universities, there 
are among the list a number of normal colleges, institutes 
of economics and finance, agriculture, forestry, arts, physical 
culture, and secondary industrial technical schools. 


Soviet specialists are engaged by many of these in- 
stitutions for the first time. We are assured that the 
arrival of these specialists in Peking, Tientsin, the North- 
east and East China was welcomed by the teachers with “a 
warm and earnest feeling’ (and the origin of the article 
disposes of any suspicion of double entendre). Indeed it 
is said that in welcoming these newcomers the teachers 
were deeply moved by the “sincere and selfless help’’ ren- 
dered by other Soviet specialists during the past several 
years. The teachers actually went through the mill in pre- 
paration for the arrival of the new masters of the masters 
and made themselves and their data ready for the digestion 
of the specialists so that there would be no waste of time 
before the Russians got down to work. Programmes and 
working plans of the various specialization majors were 
translated into Russian for their benefit, and what with 
translating all the wise words of Stalin from Russian into 
Chinese and translating all the problems of the faculties from 
Chinese into Russian, persons claiming a knowledge of the 
Muscovite language must have had a wonderful time. 


The various pedagogical and research units also studied 
most carefully during the vacation just how best the specia- 
lists could be made to contribute their best and how the 
most pressing problems could be solved. Translators were 
drilled in conversation in Russian to help along the good 
work. The water conservancy and chemical engineering 
departments of the Tientsin University, which has lost most 
of its skilled Jesuit and other foreign professors also mobi- 
lised themselves in preparatory work. The unfortunate 
specialists must have been greeted on their arrival with 
the most formidable piles of paper they had seen even in 
their own country. Efforts were even made to establish 
the ideology of learning from the specialists, and for this 
purpose Vice-President Li Shu-sen delivered before the 
chairmen and secretaries of the various departments a report 
explaining in detail the significance of; and the attitude to 
be adopted in learning from, the Soviet Union, as well as 
the way to learn from the Soviet specialists and take full 
use of them. Twice this report was discussed by the pro- 
fessors. 


“When greeting the specialists,’ we are told, “many 
teachers of the various schools were deeply moved by the 
lofty internationalist spirit of the Soviet specialists and 
their fervent love for the Chinese people. The specialist to 
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work with the machine manufacturing department of Tsing- h 
hua University, Prof. Petroxha, immediately went to work 8) 
with the professors of the metal cutting faculty the day a 
after his arrival. The specialist to work with the architec- © 
tural department, Prof. Ilichov, had a course of lectures ls 
on industrial architecture ready for the professors. When a 
he learned that the subject had been lectured upon by E 
another specialist the previous session, he immediately de- o 
cided to change the subject to civil architecture and gave tl 
his first lecture the following day, no doubt gaining a great n 
deal of face thereby. u 
As for Profsesor Karlbov, who addressed the professors be 


and students of the water conservancy department of the 
Tientsin University, he said that as a specialist in water b 
and soil conservancy he would do his best to acquaint the 
labouring people of China with the construction experiences 
and achievements of the Soviet people. All these touching 
incidents, says the recorder, “give the teachers the profound 
understanding that they must humbly, firmly and earnestly 
learn from the Soviet specialists in a systematic and well- 
planned manner so that the value of the Soviet specialists 
may be fully manifested.” 


The same organ reviews the work of the Soviet specia- 
lists at the end of their first year of work in Tsinghv 
University. It says that before they began their vacatio. 
before New Year’s Eve the teachers and students of Tsing- 
hua were busily engaged in writing letters to thank the 
specialists for their selfless labour in 1953. In a joint 
letter to Prof. Satovich, students of the industrial and 
civil architectural courses of the civil engineering depart- 
ments said that the new knowledge they had imparted was 
new not only to the students but to the Chinese teachers. 
Old Prof. Shih Chia-yang, the director of the hydro-energy 
utilization faculty of the water conservancy department, 
had had considerable research experience in water conser-_ . 
vancy engineering, but before the arrival of Prof. Nikchin 
at Tsinghua he was not very clear about many problems 
in this field. “I have taught for 20 years,” he said, “but 
my pace of advancement was greatest during the last year.” 
The specialization major of hydro-energy utilization is a 
brand new line, and on this subject the Soviet professor 
delivered courses to the faculty in person, using his ex- 
perience in designing the Chemulian and Kuibyshev hydro- 
electric plants to help the faculty. He even explained in 
detail to the professors the fruits of research recently made 
in the Soviet Union. He recommended that in this depart- 
ment the work should be directed toward training personnel 
capable of planning the utilization of hydro-energy, because 
China abounds in water resources and in the course of the 
next few years planning work for many rivers will have to 
be undertaken. Prof. Shih Chia-yang was especially im- 
pressed, for with the limited knowledge he learned from 
England and America (sic!) he could only tackle the problem 
in an isolated and one-sided manner and was incapable of ( 
tackling the problem on the basis of river planning. In 


8 


the West they thought of every project only in terms of 
profit. The engineering faculty had had no training in the 


use of machinery for construction and made all their calculr rs 
tions on the basis of cubic feet of earthwork to be handled. ss 
In the West it is impossible for an academic organ to 


study such a subject—the techniques are “privately owned 
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“sonstruction and the people’s livelihood. 
_ he small peasant economy to stabilise its production and 
raise its output per unit of cultivated area. 


.. the contractors.” Of course, ‘at the beginning some of 


the students failed to realise the significance of the building 
course and were “rather restless in their study.” Prof. 
Satovich had to spend a whole afternoon to explain the 
matter to the students. He talked of his trip to the Great 
Wall where he saw the bronze statue of the pre-eminent 
Chinese engineer Chan Tien-yu “who invented the coupling,” 
adding that as early as the beginning of this century China 
had produced such a great creative engineer. “But the 
skyscrapers I saw in Shanghai were all built by foreign 
contractors. How were these buildings built by foreign 
contractors? I was informed that they were built with the 
labour of the Chinese workers who worked like draught 
animals and used their backs to put up every brick and tile.” 
He asked the students: “Would you tolerate the return 
of such.conditions?” Some students were still afraid that 
they might not be able to use the new mechanized tech- 
niques either but the Professor retorted that in view of 
the rapid development of industry in new China, the students 
would have to keep up or would fall fatally behind in the 
development of the nation. “In your country,” he insisted, 
“the past phenomenon of using manpower to transport 
bricks and tiles will soon be prohibited by law.” 


In this new-style five-year polytechnical university, 
every achievement is now linked with the industrious labour 
of the specialists. Many new courses, unknown even in 
name in the past, have been added under the personal 
guidance of the specialists. Over 90 per cent have adopted 
Soviet teaching materials. After being taught by the 
specialists the students themselves give lectures to others. 
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Actual engineering operation lessons are new in the history 
of Chinese industrial education. Now six building operation 
courses of the civil engineering department are being given 
by young teachers this year. A miniature modernized 
hydraulic project has been built to provide the professors 
and students of the water conservancy department with © 
something for experiment and research. It includes a 
storage dam, generating plant, water tunnels and sluice 
gates. This summer the first batch of students trained in 
these Soviet techniques will be ready for despatch to the 
various posts for construction. 


The impact of the Soviet specialists and techniques on 
members of the faculty trained in the great universities of 
the West is only briefly touched upon. When Prof. Chou 
Pu-yi, who was trained in the U.S., first came into contact 
with Soviet architectural ideas, he missed the large plate- 
glass doors and novelty of design and he considered the 
austere Soviet ideas unsuitable for the new epoch. But 
Prof. Asiepukov helped to win him round and he came to 
see the “childishness, purposelessness, depravity and deca- 
dence of bourgeois architecture.” (Perhaps somebody will 
send him the recent copy of a mass circulation American 
monthly which showed in colours the brilliant designs for 
new industrial factories standing like ornate but efficient 
mansions in their own grounds). This Soviet professor, 
however, seems to have been most successful in his personal 
relations, for it is said of him that every professor of the 
department felt sad when he left and presented him with 
old embroideries and enamelware and paintings as sou- 
venirs. 


STATE PURCHASE OF MAJOR FARM OUTPUT IN CHINA 


China had barely recovered from the shock and econo- 
mic upheaval occasioned by the State monopolistic purchase 
of grain when the directive came down from Peking ordering 
the officials throughout the country to make advanced pur- 
chases of eight kinds of farm products—paddy, jute, sugar- 
cane, tea, tobacco, groundnuts, sesame seed and egg pro- 
ducts. These were the articles mentioned in an announce- 
ment by the Canton Radio on March 31, and presumably 
local variants corresponding to local products were made 
in other parts of the land. This seems to extend the State 
monopoly to practically all products. 


The general directive as issued by the GAC Economic- 
Financial Committee on March 23 and published on March 
27 provides that during the current year the State will 
entrust to the All-China Federation of Co-operatives the 
right to purchase from the peasants, through advance con- 
tracts, such agricultural and animal husbandry products as 
food, cotton, peanuts, tea, ramie, jute, hemp, silk cocoons, 
wild silk cocoons, raw silk and wool. 


The directive points out that the system of concluding 
contracts with peasants for advanced purchases is a new 
method by the State. It will enable the State to control, 
in good time, the necessary quantities of agricultural pro- 
ducts so as to ensure the needs of the State’s economic 
It will also enable 


Its primary 
purpose is to give the State a monopoly, finally to liquidate 
the private merchant, and gradually transform the small 


peasant economy into a collective agricultural economy. 
The closer linking of the State and the peasants will lead 
to the consolidation of the union between urban and rural 
economies. 


The advanced purchases for the State are principally 
to be carried out from producer co-operatives, mutual aid 
teams and members of the supply and marketing co-opera- 
tives and supply and marketing teams. That seems effec- 
tively to shut out the private dealer. Advanced purchases 
may also be made from individual poor peasants, middle 
peasants and even rich peasants. But in dealing with rich 
peasants, advanced purchases will only be carried out on a 
credit basis, and no payment in respect of advanced pur- 
chases will be given them. The peasants must be educated 
to respect the contracts and to guarantee that the products 
involved must be sold to the state in accordance with the 
terms of the contracts—a safeguard against second thoughts 
in view of the rumoured rising prices of all foodstuffs owing 
to the severe rationing. 


In order to make the advanced purchases more accep- 
table to the peasants, the directive provides that a deposit 
should be issued to the peasants representing a fixed per- 
centage (unstated) of the total value of the purchases. In 
deciding this percentage consideration is to be given to the 
needs of some poor peasants who in the past had been forced 
to sell some of their rice saplings. Supply and marketing 
co-operatives must also make a good job of the supply .of 
production and living materials on the basis of the deposits 
issued and the needs of the peasants. The ends to be 
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therefrom, proving that there is endless good to be ha 


achieved are the economic use of the State’s capital funds; 


the fulfilment of the advanced purchased plans; and the’ with the State unifying its control of food.” Bu 
promotion of the development of agricultural production. The statement shows how rapidly the State has ousted ex} 
Products purchased in advance are to be paid for at the the private merchants in the purchase of grain since 1950 As 
officially promulgated prices at the time they are put on the and it actually attributes a rather small inflationary rise in 
market. A guarantee is to be given that the State policy of in prices as being similarly a virtue of State indulgence. It — 
prices in accordance with quality will be implemented—the finds remarkable CXCUSO CO praise the State— 
better quality products getting the higher prices. The directive it enabled the surplus grain of the peasants even in remote 
calls upon the authorities in all areas to strengthen market frontier and hilly areas to find markets. It paid them to 
control when the agricultural products are put on the markets do it, but it must be acknowledged that the authorities sg 
this year—‘‘to prevent private merchants from making rush did adopt ~ggansraseh which enabled these products to enver oe 
purchases by offering higher prices.” markets that previously had been so inaccessible that they nai 
were content to produce only enough for their own require- £ 2 
The final paragraph of the directive makes even more ments. Now the State has stirred them up, given them de 
manifest the considerations of policy which animate the their quota like everybody else, and made them work twice m. 
central authorities. as hard, though the State itself points to the great con- pu 
The directive was preceded by a statement in the Peking 
People’s Daily insisting that “the people throughout the This whole statement is in fact a laborious and painful ry 
country will benefit as the State gradually unifies control ¢@ffort at self-justification of a policy that has become burden- 
of food supplies.” The paper refers to what it calls the Some and harsh—and in the full knowledge that the pea- $9 
“irrational situation obtaining before the liberation, when ‘ant has to pay not only for the industrialization of the bat 
the peasants were being mercilessly exploited, as ‘prices Country but for the hordes of officials who live on the + 
are high in spring and low in fall’ due to the manipula- country. It is said that the swarms of cadres that descended dr: 
tions of the landlords, bureaucratic capitalists and unscru- ©” the countryside to grab the grain after the last harvests 
pulous merchants—whereas in point‘ of fact the peasants Were to be numbered in the million—a new record for a ee 
have exchanged the whips of the landlords for the scorpions People who had from time immemorial held to the tenet pls 
of the State cadres. And the rationed people who have that the less government and the more invisible the better 19 
seldom been so short of so many essentials as during the for all. rr 
past few months will grimace at the assertion that “a new The Shanghai rice ration, it is reported, is 13% shih i 
situation has emerged in the food situation, and the people catties per month. Peking and Tientsin residents get 8 wih 
in both urban and rural areas have been greatly benefitted shih catties of flour per month. 7 
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: deliberations of the Seminar were conducted by way of a 
PUBLIC INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES question and answer technique. Specific questions of parti- i 
cular interest were formulated by delegates from the various 
IN THE FAR EAST countries. These would then prompt an exchange of views re 
. and experiences among the delegates and bring forth the nae 
A wide range of practical problems of organization, opinions of the consultants who would address themselves to 
administration, and management in Asian public industrial the questions concerned and usually also describe experiences 
enterprises was considered by delegates and observers from in their own countries. A. thorough and voluminous docu- of 
twelve Asian and non-Asian countries and a group of eight mentation had been prepared for the seminar. It comprised m 
United Nations consultants at a U.N. seminar held in Ran- over one hundred documents, among them, basic discussion m 
goon, Burma, March 15-26. The seminar—the first of its papers, reports on conditions in Asian countries, and a large ti 
kind to be organized in Asia—was jointly sponsored by number of papers dealing with specific problems of public to 
the UN Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East enterprises in a host of countries throughout the world. cc 
(ECAFE), the UN Technical Assistance Administration, the Many Asian countries in an endeavour to speed up fe 
Government of the Union of Burma, and the International economic development have taken an active part in their G 
Institute of Administrative Sciences. Delegates came from  ¢goyntry’s economic activities and ventured into industry, by 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, France, India, Japan, marketing, trade and agriculture. Government operations in 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and the United Kingdom. Present have revealed both the potentialities and weaknesses of such al 
were also observers from Israel and the Union of Soviet enterprises. They are also a challenge to the region’s educa- di 
Socialist Republics. tional institutions, since the success of public enterprises cc 
Topics discussed at the seminar included questions of depended to a large extent on the training for public ser- ‘a 
both policy and management. After a review,of present vices and economic and social leadership. . 
trends in the development of public industrial enterprises The success of public enterprises is of crucial im- 
delegates and consultants took up specific problems, such as_ portance for the large-scale development programmes whic se 
the type of organization best suitable for Asian countries, are now in hand in most Asian countries. Deliberations a. al 
the extent of controls, flexibility of management, financing the seminar brought out clearly that lack of private invest- fc 
of public enterprises, taxation, purchasing methods, recruit- ment capital was the most important reason for govern- ry 
ment, training, and public understanding, etc. Most of the ments taking a hand in industry and commerce. Govern- 
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™ ntal activities in these fields are intended to produce a 


ming effect although in some countries, especially in 
Burma, more emphasis is laid on public enterprise as an 
expression of a socialistic state philosophy. However, most 
Asian countries subscribe to a policy expressed by Mr. Nehru 
in 1949, when he said that no need for nationalization would 
arise at any time so long as industries are kept going and 
employing an increasing number of people. 


Some indication of the growing scope of the public 
sector in Asian countries was given at the seminar. In 
Burma the proposed governmental expenditure under the 
national development fund, total Rs 315 m. ($68 m. or 
£23 m); the total cost of industrial power and mining 
development alone are expected eventually to exceed Rs 700 
m. ($152 m. or £52 m.). In Ceylon proposals have been 
put forward totalling Rs 1,740 m. ($380 m. or £128 m.); 
under the six-year plan the development expenditure for the 
first year (1948/49) amdunted to Rs 140 m. ($30 m. or 
£10 m.) for industries and Rs 130 m. for utilities covering 
practically the whole field of development work. In Thai- 
land the government proposes to undertake heavy capital 
expenditure. In the Federation of Malaya and Singapore a 
draft development plan involves a capital of Straits dollars 28 
m. ($9.1 m. or £3 m.). Nepal’s public enterprise is estimated 
at some Rs 90 m. ($19 m. or £6.9 m.) in the first 5-year 
plan. In India the proposed governmental outiay for 
1955-57 is of an order of Rs 18,400 m. ($4000 m. or £1353 
m.) compared to private investment of some Rs 10,000 m. 
($2174 m. or £735 m.). Pakistan’s governmental outlay 
is estimated at Rs 2,200 m. ($62 m. or £244 m.), while 
private enterprise is expected to provide only Rs 400 m. ($11 
™m or £44 m.). 


While the public sector is quickly and very considerably 
widened, attempts are made, as was observed at the seminar, 
to integrate the private and the public sector of economy. 
Development thus seems to go in some countries at least in 
the direction of parallel or mixed public—private ownership 
of industries. There is no “magie wand,” it was emphasized, 
in setting up public enterprises, for these could not be ex- 
pected to solve by themselves the problems of economic 
efficiency, price policy, labour relations, management of per- 
sonnel, etc. A point which was brought out strongly 
at the seminar was that governments should as far 
as possible decide which enterprises they propose to develop 
and maintain under permanent control; which sectors they 
propose to hand over eventually to private enterprises; and 
which are to be left alone. 


The main types of organizations in use in countries 
of the region were considered, in particular, enterprises 
managed by government departments; by boards or com- 
mittees; public corporations; and mixed—ownership corpora- 
tions. No general rule could be laid down, it was found, as 
to the best type of organization, since it would vary from 
country to country, according to constitutional and historical 
facts, size of enterprise, availability of personnel, etc. 
Generally, preference was given to organizations managed 
by a board or a committee and public corporations, though 
in special Asian conditions, departmental management could 
also be justified. It was pointed out however that under 
departmental management, public enterprises sometimes be- 
come identified with red tape, inadequate service and in- 
sensitivity to consumer needs. Its main weakness was its 
lack of initiative and flexibility. 


Public corporations, it was stated, have over the past 25 
“vars become the most common form of organization for 
_ublic enterprise. They have satisfied a very real need 
for a public institution which would possess some of the 
operating flexibility of private enterprise though this has 
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sometimes been done at the expense of public accountability. 
As for mixed ownership corporations, it was agreed that 
they present extremely difficult problems of organization 
and control, and that they have been less successful in actual 
operation than public corporations. 


A clear distinction should be drawn, it was stated, 
between questions of policy which were the responsibility 
of the government, and of administration which was the busi- 
ness of the public enterprise. Though this distinction was 
generally acknowledged by governments in the countries 
of the region, it was found that in practice it may not 
always be strictly observed. 


Considerable attention was paid to training of personnel 
including the training for management. Conditions of 
employment were also considered and it was suggested that 
public enterprises should as far as possible pay the em- 
ployees wages comparable to those paid by government de- 
partments, though in the initial stages of development, it 
may be necessary to attract personnel by slightly better 
treatment. 


RURAL SURVEY IN MANCHURIA 


From the Communist viewpoint, the provinces of the 
North-east (commonly known before the war as Manchuria 
or, under the Japanese, Manchoukuo) are the most ad- 
vanced region of the whole country. In view of the de- 
cision to speed up the “organization” of the farmlands 
in China, a rural survey recently carried out in the North- 
east in 1953 is of great interest. It was limited to various 
“sample”? areas—or keypoints as the Communists call them. 
The chief objectives of the survey were to assess the deve- 
lopment of rural economy and the change of class status; 
the development of the mutual aid and co-operative move- 
ment; and, thirdly, the problem of giving leadership to the 
lower levels. 


Of the 42 villages surveyed, about half have already set 
up producer co-operatives—a ratio far higher than anywhere 
else in China except in the provinces on the other side of 
the Great Wall. The main object of the findings of the 
survey was obviously to encourage the more ‘“backward’”’ 
areas in China to go in for producer co-operatives. That 
being so, it was naturally right to give prominence to the 
superior productive power of the co-operatives. In one series 
of villages the average per hectare yield for 1953 was 
2.867 catties. This was actually lower by 17.7 per cent 
than the record for 1952, but it is still ten per cent higher 
than in the previous regime. Of the 409 producer co-opera- 
tives started experimentally in Jehol province in 1953, only 17 
showed a yield lower than the average yield of the whole 
region, and this was attributed to floods which affected 13 
co-operatives, and to the poor job done by four of the co- 
operatives. ‘‘Facts prove that 96 per cent of the co-opera- 
tives are successful,” declared the survey, which says that 
data from Liaotung and Kirin showed the purchasing power 
of the peasants had been raised about 30 per cent. com- 
pared with 1952. 


Then comes the striking admission that “as the rural 
economy improves, the spontaneous tendency of the small 
peasant economy toward capitalism also grows; and it grows 
under cover. Some exploit the poor peasants under 
the cloak of mutual aid teams while others secretly 
undermine the mutual aid and co-operative movement. This 
increases the conflict between the two paths.” It is added, 
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however, that “any village which strictly follows the Party 
policy and in which the mutual aid and co-operation move- 
ment develops normally the Socialist ideology exerts a 
strong influence while the capitalist element declines. These 
data strongly testify to the significance of effecting Socialist 
reform of agriculture.”’ 


The current rural survey has given a great impetus to 
the actual work, for the results can be integrated with the 
grain purchasing work, the mutual aid and co-operation and 
the winter production work. But more important is the full 
grasp of rural economy which careful study of these data 
provide. The study team of the North-east Bureau were 
able to make the local cadres recognise more clearly the 
importance of the reform of the small peasant economy. 
Key personnel in the North-east leadership have in fact at- 
tached extreme importance to the survey. 


In the course of the survey, attention was generally 
paid to ideological education. The peasants were first told 
of the purpose of the survey and then propaganda on the 
General Line of the State was carried out; thus the survey 
was integrated with the central task. The persons taking 
part in the survey kept up the spirit of study throughout, 
and the data obtained served as a textbook. 


HONGKONG POULTRY FARMING 


It is always instructive to learn how Hongkong’s in- 
dustrial and agricultural efforts impress visitors from other 
countries; and, on the other hand, Hongkong is always will- 
ing to listen to experts, although on occasion it is not 
always easy to follow their advice. Recently a leading 
poultry expert in Australia visited the Colony and showed 
considerable interest in its poultry industry. He was parti- 
cularly impressed by the fact that over 21 million pounds 
(weight) of poultry is imported into Hongkong annually, 
90% being from China, at a cost of HK$34 million per 
year; that around 10,000 chickens are consumed daily; that 
poultry numbers 300,000; and that there are 200 poultry 
farms in the Colony. As if this were not sufficient, 45 
million dozen eggs are also imported to the value of $56,500. 
000 a year, 90% of these being purchased from China, 
making a total annual import of poultry and eggs of $90 
million (£5 million stg.). 


From these figures it is clear, therefore, that there 
exists tremendous scope and a very real urgency for im- 
proving the local poultry breed, for breeding more at lower 
cost, and for establishing the industry on a secure footing. 
After examining the situation thoroughly, the poultry expert 
left behind a few observations and suggestions for study. 
One of the problems to be overcome is in the method of 
feeding adopted. 


Both the quality and supply of locally available food 
are haphazard and irregular. The inconsistent cost of this 
food is a further failing. All these factors make the 
farmer’s position insecure and tend to discourage him from 
increasing his flock. Thus the first step to overcome is this 
insecurity of the food situation. In this regard a large flour 
mill which now has been completed may be of assistance in 
supplying bran and pollard as may also a business firm at 
present investigating the possibility of importing grain from 
overseas to manufacture high-grade poultry mashes and pel- 
lets, which will meet the nutritional requirements to give the 
best growth factor for chickens and birds. 


Another problem is that of management and equipment. 
Rather out-of-date methods in Hongkong involve not only a 
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large outlay of capital, but an uneconomic use of labo: 
The climate here is suitable for establishing modern layii._ 
cages used everywhere in the United States, Australia and 
Britain in warm areas, where cages are kept off the ground. 

The watering and feeding methods here are antiquated 
and unhygienic involving unnecessary labour and high risk 
of disease and sickness through contamination. In modern 
poultry farms the birds take their water through a nipple 
directly from a waterpipe. 


Hatching methods form another out-of-date practice in 
Hongkong, the result being too many losses and unsuccess- 
ful breeding. Local breeders should be encouraged to esta- 
blish high-grade breeding flocks and carry out their own 
incubation programme and breed improvement. The most 
popular chicken in the Hongkong market being the Chinese 
chicken, there is no need to import new breeds from abroad, 
but what is necessary is that the local farmers improve the 
desirable quality of their chickens*and standardise the type. 


One of the most serious problems besetting local poul- 
try farmers is that of disease. There is probably a 30/40% 
loss among chickens due to disease and parasite infestation. 
Much of the ill-health among chickens is due to insufficient 
knowledge. The easiest and most practical way to combat 
this ignorance is for Government to make available instruc- 
tors to educate the farmers and to make early diagnosis of 
diseases to avoid loss. A diagnosis centre where farmers 
can take their sick birds for speedy diagnosis and for treat- 
ment and advice would be ideal. 


When food, management and disease control are im- 
proved the prices of chickens and eggs may well be reduced 
and this will encourage greater production by farmers. F 
a start plans laid down to increase poultry production ne 
not be too ambitious. A five-year plan can make possible 
an increase to 38 per cent of the Colony’s requirements. 
This rate may be increased after longer periods until Hong- 
kong is self-sufficient where poultry is concerned. 


MUSIC RECORDS FACTORY IN HONGKONG 


A new industry has been inaugurated here by the 
Diamond Mercury Record Manufacturing Co., owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. da Silva. Light music, classic and dance music 
will be recorded in the local factory as well as Chinese 
operatic and modern music. The production will at first 
cope with local demand and later will be extended to serve 
overseas markets. Local talent should feel encouraged by 
the existence of this new company as recordings can now 
be made of commercially valuable vocals and music pieces. 
The factory first started three months ago, and produced 
trial records. 


Production is as follows: The tape recording is trans- 
lated on to a “mother” which is made of a hard alloy of 
copper, nickel and silver. This “mother” acts as a die cast 
for the production of “stampers’ or molds from which 
the discs are made. These ‘“‘stampers’” are made of an 
alloy of copper and nickel. Oblong pieces of shellac and 
vinlite (a plastic compound) called “biscuits” in the trade, 
are heated to a certain temperature, and are placed between 
the “stampers” and pressed at high pressure by hydraulic 
presses. The labels are pressed on at the same time. When 
the discs are taken out of the press, they are placed on a 
disc cooler. ‘Before the record is ready for the mark 
another gadget called the “multiple edger’ is used . 
smoothen out the edges of the discs. It is cylindrical in 
shape and is rotated at high speed. A “stamper” can be 
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“Wi for the production of 5,000 discs. After every 50 discs 
«> Juced, one is taken to a sound proof room where it is 
tested for flaws which might have been caused by damage 
to the “stamper” due to inexpert or careless handling. 


The rate of production in the United States is about 
one record in half a minute which speed will not be attained 
here for the present, because the local handling of the hydrau- 
lic presses is not yet expert. About one to two thousand 


_ discs daily, with six hyrdaulic presses, will be produced. 


At present, the Diamond Mercury Record Manufacturing 
Company does not possess the machinery to produce 
“mothers” but machinery will be brought from the United 
States by June this year. The factory generates its own 
power and there are tanks for the storage of 4,000 gallons 
of well water. Two thousand gallons will be used in the 
boiler for the generation of power while the other two 
thousand gallons remain in the emergency tank. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS PROGRESS 
IN HONGKONG 


Cable & Wireless Ltd. expansion in Hongkong since the 
War shows its faith in the future of this Colony. From the 
days of Liberation in 1945 when the interned staff took 
over the Japanese equipment and had Hongkong on the air 
in a matter of hours, great strides have been made. The 
new building and headquarters, Electra House, was com- 
ted in 1950. A new Colony receiving centre has been 
_ vablished at Mount Butler with considerable improvement 
in reception facilities and of great benefit to the Colony’s 
communication system. Rehabilitation has been carried out 
at Victoria Peak and the transmitter hall at Cape D’Aguilar 
has been extended to more than twice its prewar size; new 
quarters for an additional 24 staff members and their 
families have been built. With the additional technical ser- 
vices which the Company took over from Hongkong Govern- 
ment in 1950, the staff has grown to a total of over 800 
personnel. Apart from training local operator. staff the 
Company has been training junior technicians who have 
shown a degree of keenness and skill, which is a pleasing 
reflection on the potential ability of Local Staff. The in- 
ternational telephone service has grown to, apart from Can- 
ton and Macao circuits, 1,700 effective call minutes in one 
day. In 1953 320,000 radiotelephone calls of all kinds were 
handled. Fourteen international radiophone circuits are in 
operation and in addition ship/shore systems both for ships 
at sea and within the Harbour. An internal telegram sys- 
tem for the Colony has been inaugurated for telegrams 
at low cost to any part of Hongkong and the New Territories, 
except to the outlying islands. This service has been very 
popular with the public. For the Press are operated ser- 
vices for transmission and reception of multi-destination 
Press telegrams. The latest type of Communication Re- 
ceivers at Mount Butler were installed which were developed 
by the Company’s Engineers and cost £3,500 each. A radio 
reception service for the Press is provided with automatic 
relay of teleprinted copy to newspaper offices. 


In the Far East, the 570 miles of one of the Singapore 
—Djakarta cables have been renewed at a cost of £490,000. 
Renewals in this area, projected for the next five years, 


“* tal some 2,700 miles of cables at a cost of £1,620,000. 


««he rebuilding of the Company’s cable factory at Singapore 
has been completed. The new factory was built at a cost of 
£250,000 and has a high capacity of cable of all types. 
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CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES 


Singapore has been increasingly concerned at the in- 
crease of Chinese Secret Society activity in the Colony with 
the danger of Communist alliance with them. The economic 
recession encourages extortion on a yet small scale and 
the terrorist methods put a premium in the public mind on 
meeting the terrorist without recourse to the police. The 
Police in Singapore have had to face the menace of Com- 
munist terrorism, which, although it may not be so apparent 
to the public now as in former years, still necessitates the 
use of more than a quarter of the total strength of the 
Force, to cope with it successfully. The Police, in 1953, 
alone, have apprehended under the Emergency Regulations 
among others, 16 Communist terrorists who have been im- 
plicated in no fewer than 17 political murders or attempted 
murders, and one bomb-throwing case. 


The problem in dealing with Chinese Secret Societies 
is the increasing local-born membership against whom the 
weapon of banishment has no effect. It is for this reason 
that Government has tabled a Bill to give additional powers 
to the police to punish those taking part in secret society 
activities. Their power of penetration into apparently in- 
nocent organisation is too dangerous to be allowed to de- 


velop. Press and public opinion is fully alert to the need 
for increased powers. 


In Hongkong there is less activity by these secret 
societies. With more public cooperation the local au- 
thorities could effectively stamp out this danger. Deporta- 
tion of members of secret societies should be relentlessly 
carried out. In China today no mercy is shown to ‘triad’ 
gangsters. A particularly obnoxious feature of ‘triad’ 
societies here is their infiltration into the secondary schools 
and their methods of terrorising students from whom 
money and ‘services’ (such as joining secret societies) are 
being extorted. 


HONGKONG HOUSING PROBLEM 


Too many people, too few houses—and accommodation 
available too expensive for the vast majority of residents. 
That’s the housing problem of Hongkong. Private enterprise 
has been building a great deal of houses of all shapes and 
sizes but land is, in this hilly Colony, very expensive and so 
rents and/or construction money are beyond the means of 
the middle class. Government has done a little to provide 
low-cost housing. Large-scale building of houses as _ has 
been done in Singapore has never been attempted here. But 
now Government has moved a small step forward by esta- 
blishing a Housing Authority which will provide accom- 
modation at low rent for people living in overcrowded and 
unsatisfactory conditions. This Housing Authority has 
rather small funds at its disposal so not much can be ex- 
pected. Last week, when moving the Housing Bill 1954 in 
Legislative Council, the Colonial Secretary outlined the local 
housing situation and explained the operations of the Hous- 
ing Authority. An extract of the Colonial Secretary’s speech 
follows :— 


Housing in 1946 faced the problem of rebuilding. As 
many houses were on land leased from the Crown for 75 
years with no option of renewal, and as the majority of these 
leases had less than 20 years to run, Government decided to 
offer new leases for a further term of 75 years, on special 
terms, to encourage lessees to rebuild immediately. This 
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favourable offer resulted in the building or rebuilding of 38 
houses and about 200 flats. In 1947, in order to assist per- 
manent residents to build houses for their own occupation and 
employers to build quarters for their staff, Government 
granted sites by private treaty at half upset price subject to 
restrictions against letting, assignment, and so forth, for 20 
years. Sites at half upset price for the erection of 299 
houses, 148 flats and 73 four-storey tenement houses were 
then granted. Apart from these houses erected on land 
granted by Government, a number were built by private 
enterprise on old lots or lots sold by auction after the war. 
In consequence, by the early part of 1949, a near sufficiency 
of the better type of accommodation seemed likely but the 
war in China led then to a large influx of Chinese. While 
the well-to-do immigrants, who were the minority, were able 
to take better class accommodation in Hongkong, the ma- 
jority added to the existing overcrowding of tenements or 
squatted on the hill-sides. 


Government then was compelled to grant land by private 
treaty on concessionary terms for large housing schemes of 
employers or housing societies but the response was disap- 
pointing. Only two firms built a total of 360 flats for 
their staffs and one firm built workers’ dormitories. More 
should be done by large firms. There has been a renewal 
of activity and interest. Two grants of land on conces- 
sionary terms have recently been made to two employers 
who are building 365 flats for their staffs while five more 
applications have been recently received which may result 
in the erection of another 800 flats. 


By the end of 1950 it had become clear that, although 
the number of new domestic buildings being erected by pri- 
vate enterprise and the amount of capital being invested in 
such buildings was considerable, capital was not being at- 
tracted to schemes for the building of flats which could be 
let at rents within the means of the greater part of the 
population. Government therefore decided in 1951 to set 
aside $15 millions from the Colony’s Development Fund to 
finance the building of low-cost flats. The British Govern- 
ment agreed to making a free grant of $334 millions from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund to cover the 
cost of site preparation for about 2,500 flats of this type. 
Government intended to set up an organisation on the lines 
of an Improvement Trust but that, since the creation of such 
an organisation would take time, it had been decided in 
the first place to grant loans to approved housing societies 
to undertake pilot schemes. Two such schemes have been 
undertaken: one at North Point by the Model Housing 
Society for 400 flats, and one of 270 flats at Sheung Li Uk 
by the Hongkong Housing Society. For Hongkong condi- 
tions, the most suitable organisation was eventually found to 
be a statutory Housing Authority. The money for building 
these low-cost houses will be provided as follows: As the 
Tai Lam Chung scheme will be financed from general re- 
venue instead of from the Development Fund an amount of 
$40 millions will be released for housing, and $15 millions 
are available set aside in 1951. Of this latter sum, $2 
million was loaned to the Hongkong Housing Society and 
$7% million were promised for its second scheme for 1,000 
flats at Hung Hom. A further loan may be made to this 
Society for a third scheme for 400 flats. There are funds 
available to finance the schemes of the Housing Authority 
in the immediate future. Sites will be made available to 
the Authority on the concessionary terms applicable to low- 
cost housing schemes. Site preparation and _ construction 
will be undertaken by the Public Works Department. Loans 
to be made to the Housing Authority for any particular 
scheme will therefore be the amount required to cover the 
cost of these items. When a scheme is completed the Hous- 
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ing Authority will select tenants and fix rents. Recei 
from rents will have to cover the expenses of administra- 
tion, management, maintenance of buildings, payment of 
Crown rent, payment of interest on loans and instalments 
for the repayment of loans. 


The number of schemes which the Housing Authority 
will be able to undertake within the next year or two is 


likely to be limited by the difficulty of obtaining vacant pos- _ 


session of large sites within the urban areas, many of which 
are now occupied by squatters. The resettlement and hous- 
ing programmes will have to be co-ordinated so that, when 
a suitable site for housing is cleared of squatters, permanent 
development is started. The surplus population here includ- 
ing squatters on valuable land and on the hillsides number 
600,000 souls. Government does not expect that the Hous- 
ing Authority alone will solve the housing problem. Other 
agencies in the Colony are needed and the Housing Societies 
will continue to play their roles and private enterprise will 
make further contributions. 


REDIFFUSION IN HONGKONG 


Rediffusion (HK) Limited celebrated its 5th Anniver- 
sary recently in Hongkong. During the last five years the 
Company has succeeded in covering Hongkong and Kowloon 
with a complete network. In 1948, a man named Frank 
Harris who was connected with RCA, came to Hongkong and 
introduced this new system of public entertainment, cally ~ 
‘‘Rediffusion,” to the public. Rediffusion is a receiving . 
which looks like a simple radio but is not a radio. It is fed 
through cables like a telephone direct from the broadcasting 
station. Rediffusion service began here on March 22, 1949. 
During the first 3 years of operation 52,000 loudspeakers 
were installed in homes, restaurants, tea shops and hotels. 
After five years of continuous improvements and expansion, 
there are 54,000 subscribers and half a million listeners. Ac- 
cording to a listener research carried out by the Company, 
90 per cent are Chinese and at least one-third of them 
also listen to the English programme. About half of the 
54,000 sets are in Kowloon. The company is now planning 
to extend the service to the New Territories. There are 
only about 4,000 non-Chinese subscribers. Among the 
Chinese subscribers, 85 per cent are Cantonese, 7 per cent 
Swatow, 7 per cent Northern Chinese (including Shanghai) 
and the rest from other parts of China. 


Rediffusion offers two simultaneous programmes broad- 
cast 365 days a year and 17 hours every day from 7 o’clock 
in the morning onwards without intermission. The selector 
switch of the set allows the listener to select either of the 
two programmes. The Silver (Chinese) Network offers pro- 
grammes of music, news, drama, talks, sports events, women’s 
forum, comedy shows, story telling, theatre relays etc. in 
Cantonese, Mandarin, Shanghai, Swatow and Hakka dialects. 
The Blue (English) Network includes a continuous daily 
broadcast service of musical entertainment, plays, studio 
presentations, news, BBC and other relays, sports events, 
stock market news, special features for women and children, 
and many other variety presentations. The Company also 
publishes a Rediffusion Daily which comes out every morn- 
ing with the texts of the day’s opera, songs and other 
Chinese programmes in detail. The English programmes ar- 
published every day in local papers. The Company has a sti 
of 300, half working in the technical sections. Subscription 
fee is $10 per month including loan of the loudspeaker and 
selector switch and full maintenance. 
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DEMOCRATIC JAPAN 


By MASAJI NAGATO 


In the eyes of the veteran democracies of the world, the 
democracy which Japan has been doing her utmost to as- 
similate since the end of the last war, may appear to have 
a number of anomalies and ineptitudes. However, taking 
into consideration the current developments in Japan, as 
well as the characteristics of the Japanese, we can say with 
reasonable conviction that there will be little probability 
for Japan to adopt either totalitarianism or communism as 
the basis for conducting her politics. 


With the collapse of German militarism, following the 
end of World War I as a turning point, the democratic ten- 
dencies gained influence in Japan in a natural, spontaneous 
manner. As a member of the victorious Allies, Japan was 
not then in a position to be dictated to by any other nation, 
politically or ideologically. Despite such a fact, however, 
the Japanese intellectual class voluntarily adopted de- 
mocracy, and even the labor movement began to assert its 
rightful existence in a more sober, natural manner than 
today. Had the Versailles Treaty acknowledged Japan’s 
vroposal for the abolition of racial discrimination, and taken 

litical as well as human interest in allowing Japan to 
adopt some rational measures for solving her problem of’ 
over-population and food shortage, the Japanese militarists 
would have been deprived of any pretext for their miscon- 
duct, and democracy would have consequently made re- 
markable progress in this country. The Japanese under- 
standing of democracy, in short, was showing evident signs 
of healthy development after World War lI. 


The predominance in power of the militarists and 
totalitarians led the Japanese nation into tribulation un- 
precedented in their history, and then to the defeat in war. 
As a consequence, the course laid out for Japan and the 
Japanese was subjected to a complete reversal. However, 
the Japanese, already in possession of the best knowledge 
of democracy among the Asian races, felt no discomfort in 
accepting whatever form of democracy was either given or 
dictated by the Allied nations. Furthermore, the Japanese 
are today endeavoring as best they can to bolster the new 
democratic formula by adding thereto some staunch spiritual 
elements. 


It is true that there are in Japan some extreme rightist 
tendencies, incompatible with democratic principles; and 
extreme leftist influences, closely tied with international 
communism. However, in all fields—political, diplomatic, 
economic and cultural—the far greater influence rests with 
those who wish to understand and promote democracy and 
parliamentary politics. To bear out this argument, the 
writer refers to the general election for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, held in April, 1953, where the Liberals (of both 
Yoshida and Hatoyama factions) and the Progressives won 
65 percent of the total votes. When the votes won by the 
Rightist Socialists of conservative leaning are added to this, 
80 percent of the total votes are seen to be in support of 
~»mocracy and parliamentary politics. And this 80 percent 

the total votes represents the leading influence that will 
give ideological guidance to Japan’s future politics. Further- 
more, this political influence has linked Japan with other free 
nations of the world, since and through the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty at San Francisco. As the power of 


“independent Japan” increases in quality as well as in 
volume, the feeling of self-consciousness, pride and _ the 
responsibility of being a member-nation among the free 
nations of the world will continue to increase in the future. 


Since the ideological and political tendencies in Japan 
are unquestionably democratic, as the writer has pointed 
out in the foregoing, it is self-evident that Japan’s foreign 
policy will attach increasing importance to the maintenance 
and furtherance of her peaceful relations with the other 
free nations. Japan is at present denied membership in 
the United Nations Organization, because of the veto exer- 
cised by the Soviet. However, all the signatories to the 
United Nations Charter, with the exception of the Soviet 
and her satellites, are supporting Japan’s admission to the 
United Nations Organization, so Japan feels as if she were 
already admitted to the organization, though in the spiritual 
sense of membership. In so far as the United Nations Or- 
ganization remains steadfast, and its mission enjoys a firm 
support, the tendency will grow stronger among the Japa- 
nese to depend on and co-operate with the United Nations 
Organization. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that the alliance with 
the free nations of the world and the cooperation with the 
United Nations Organization will be the major motivating 
factors in deciding the future course for Japan’s foreign 
policy; and simultaneously Japan will lay greater stress, in 
her diplomatic as well as economic policy, upon her friendly 
relations and cooperation with the United States of America. 
The American-Japanese relations during the period of some 
ninety years up to the outbreak of the Pacific War, was a 
peaceful one, unprecedented in the history. The same 
amicable relations have been restored under entirely new 
circumstances such as no one could ever have dreamed of. 
Neither the occurrence of outrageous’ incidents, impedi- 
mental to the democratic tendency, nor the existence of 
intrigues of the international communistic influence to m- 
pair the American-Japanese relations can be overlooked in 
this country. However, the far stronger influence in ad- 
vocacy for the promotion of amicable relations and co- 
operation between Japan and the United States will, without 
question, continue to gain in power, for the purpose not 
only of maintaining peace in the Pacific, but of defending 
Japan from direct or indirect invasions of international 
communistic influence. 


The unpredictably swift development of the air trans- 
port as well as communications facilities will shorten the 
distance between Japan and the United States of America, 
contributing thereby to the furtherance of amicable rela- 
tions between the two nations. Moreover, the fact that 
there are some 300,000 American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States will also contribute to the 
same end. 


It has become general knowledge that the new Constitu- 
tion of Japan owes its drafting largely to American sugges- 
tions. Since current conditions are vastly different from 
those in 1945, when the Constitution was drafted, and since 
the new Constitution itself includes provisions that are not 
compatible with present Japanese conditions, the Constitu- 
tion will undergo revisions and amendments in the future, 
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Its basic principles of democracy, however, will never be 
changed but will be further strengthened, insofar as we 
can judge from the present public opinion in Japan. 

That which unites Japan with the United States of 
America for the present and the future is the Security Pact 
concluded between the two nations. Under this pact, Japan 
has so far been protected against the onrush of the inter- 
national communistic influence. Moreover, those who try to 
repudiate the principle of self-defense do not comprise more 
than one percent of the entire population. Giving due con- 
sideration to the above-mentioned facts, it can easily be 
imagined that, some day in the near future, Japan will be 
admitted into the membership of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, and will acquire her own power of _ defense. 
Even so, Japan will continue her endeavor to strengthen her 
co-operation with the United States of America, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the United Nations Charter, 
and in order to protect peace and freedom for herself and 
in the Pacific. Such an effort on the part of Japan will be 
answered eventually by the establishment of the collective 
security agreement in the Pacific. At present, the Leftist 
Socialist Party and the Communist Party of Japan have been 
making the most of the Japan-United States Security Pact, 
using it in their anti-American resistance activities. How- 
ever, their combined power is too insignificant to influence 
the majority who support this pact, and they will no longer 
have any pretext, when Japan has her own defense forces, 
dependable in name and reality, and when the United States 
Security Forces are withdrawn. 


The majority of the Japanese show little sympathy to- 
ward the communistic nations. So long as the Soviet and 
Communist China fail to prove by deeds that they have 
abandoned their aggressive policy, the Japanese attitude and 
feelings will not change in the future. This, however, 
does not mean that Japan is looking forward to the de- 
terioration of her relations with either Soviet Russia or 
Communist China. If they propose to restore diplomatic re- 
lations with Japan, in pursuance of the spirit embodied in 


In the ever increasing and excitingly active metropolis of Tokyo, with now over 7% million people, 
there stands the Imperial Castle, the centre of the Japanese nation and the residence of their 


beloved monarch, the Tenno of Nippon. Surrounded by quiet lawns, 
Castle is most picturesquely constructed with many buildings housing Imperial Household and 
Government offices. In the picture is seen one of the bridges across the moats and part of an 
outer building of the Castle. In the foreground are sitting two Japanese students, characteris- 
tically posed as ever busy, studious young men of an equally busy and hardworking nation. 


moats and gardens, the 
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the treaty signed at San Francisco, Japan will not be sc 
narrow-minded as to refuse their proposals. Nevertheless, 
so long as the Soviet continues to occupy the former Japa- 
nese territories of the southern half of Saghalien Island, the 
Kuriles, and the Habomais and Shikotan Island near Hok- 
kaido, which were not even mentioned in the Yalta Agree- 
ment, the Japanese feelings toward the Soviet will never 
be bettered, even if diplomatic relations are legally restored 
between the two nations. 


* * 


As set forth in the foregoing, democratization in Japan 
reveals many promising signs of its future development, 
both in the ideological and the political directions. A more 
serious concern is to be found in the economic field. Econo- 
mic support is a prerequisite for ideological and political 
democratic development. And yet, the prospects for Japa- 
nese economy are by no means bright, or even promising. 


Of all the difficult economic problems, the most serious 
is that of population. At the time of the signing of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty (September, 1952), the population 
of Japan on her four islands was estimated at 85,400,000. 
According to the estimate given by the Institute for the 
Study of Population, attached to the Ministry of Welfare, 
it will reach 100,000,000 in 1965. Due to the efforts made 
by the Government in co-operation with various private or- 
ganizations, systematized birth control has begun to show 
successful results in some parts of the country during the 
last three years. However, one can hardly expect the basic 
solution of Japan’s population problem in the immediate, if 
not the remote, future, to come from the practice of birth 
control, which was but recently authorized by law. 


Speaking in brief, the four islands of Japan—Honshu, 
Hokkaido, Shikoku and Kyushu—have a combined area equal 
to three-thousandths of the entire land surface of the globe; 
whereas the Japanese population comprises 3.4 percent of the 
total world population. The arable land in Japan is only 
16 percent of her total area, 
having a population density of 
1,648 persons per one square 
kilometer of arable land. When 
compared with 831 persons in the 
Netherlands and 663 persons in 
England, 1,648 persons in Japan 
is unquestionably a phenomenal 
figure. Those who travel inland 
in Japan will notice the terraces 
tilled on the sides of steep hills, 
and rice paddies cultivated in the 
narrow valleys. Those scenes 
convince anyone that the arable 
land is utilized to its maximum 
in Japan. As a result, Japan’s 
import of rice, sugar, wheat, and 
other staple foodstuffs comprise 
32.1 percent of the total value of 
her imports. Viewed from an- 
other angle, that amount of im- 
port of staple foodstuffs is ab- 
solutely essential for sustaining 
Japan’s population of 85,400,000. 
The Government, agricultural ex- 
perts and farming population of 
Japan are unitedly endeavoring to 
increase agricultural production 
with the ultimate aim of rendei 
ing Japan self-sufficient in agricul- 
tural products. It is more than 
mere political propaganda that 
the major political parties are 
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) oe in their respective administrative policies, some 
measures for “the increase of agricultural production’, 
“a ten-year program for increased agricultural production” 
and so forth. However, neither political parties nor agri- 
cultural experts have yet discovered any satisfactory solu- 
tion to the question as to how Japan can achieve self- 
sufficiency in her agricultural production, when her popula- 
tion increases to 100,000,000. 


Viewed in the light of international economy, of which 
the basic principle lies in the exchange of what one possesses 
in abundance for what one lacks, it is only natural that 
Japan should hope to mitigate her overpopulation by means 
of emigration. There is, however, little possibility for the 
emigration of a large number of Japanese, at least, in the 
near future. The conclusive answer deduced from the study 
of all these economic problems is that Japan must achieve 
her economic independence through the favorable develop- 
ment of her export trade. Japan’s export trade and indus- 
try are by no means flourishing. Japan’s exports during 
1952 totalled FOB $1,289,000,000 ($1,353,000,000 in 1951), 
and her imports, FOB $1,694,000,000 ($1,646,000,000 in 
1951), showing an excess of import payments amounting to 
$405,000,000, which was 38 percent more than that of the 
previous year. However, with the excess of dollar receipts 
over payments outside foreign trade, amounting to as much 
as $566,000,000, to offset the balance in the red, her 
international trade accounts showed an excess in receipts 
of $164,000,000. In other words, her unfavorable _ trade 
balance was temporarily adjusted by the dollar receipts from 
sources outside the foreign trade, of which $787,800,000 
was accounted for by receipts from special procurement 

\tracts and payments by the U.S. Security Forces in 
..pan. On the other hand, her imports, amounting to over 
two billion dollars, include vital items for her people and her 
various industries, such as foodstuffs ($530,000,000), com- 
prising 32.1 percent of the total value of imports; and textile 
raw materials, 28.5 percent. Of the imported textile raw 
materials, one-half is used for re-export in the form of 
finished textiles, which tops every year the list of export 
items, while the other half is used for domestic consumption. 
Both the imports of rice and textile raw materials, there- 
fore, can in no way be dispensed with by the Japanese. The 
only measure to ensure the economic independence of Japan 
is the increase in her export trade. 
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Quoting from the interim report issued by the Economic 
Examination Board in June, 1953, the national income of 
Japan for the last fiscal year was Y5,213,900,000,000, show- 
ing the index figure of 98.6, compared with 100 during 
1934-1936. The figures prove that the national income has 
been restored almost to the prewar level. However, this 
volume of national income, particularly when counter- 
balanced by high commodity prices, can offer little expecta- 
tion of achieving a higher standard of living, not to mention 
meeting the hard-pressing housing problem, road-improve- 
ment work, etc. Japanese economic conditions must be 
improved first of all in order to build Japan into a moder-. 
nized democratic nation of higher social standard. 


Even when Britain appealed to her people with the 
desperate cry of “Starve or Export’’, she maintained a far 
higher living standard than Japan, and her social security 
system was almost perfect. The decline in her export trade 
and dollar shortage did not signify in any way the weaken- 
ing of the sterling value. Britain had overseas markets open 
in the countries of her Commonwealth; she still preserved 
her vast investments in her African colonies, rich in unex- 
ploited resources; she had both Canada and Australia as her 
key to the solution of her problems of population and food 
supply. In the case of Japan, her natural resources and area 
are both limited to her four islands; she has no more than 
these four islands to support her increasing population. 
There is no alternative, therefore, left to Japan and the 
Japanese if they would live in peace and freedom, but to 
employ their wisdom, efficiency and labor force to the maxi- 
mum degree. Fortunately, the Japanese are not an idle 
nation; nor are they lacking in the ability to assimilate 
Western culture to its best advantage, nor in their own 
creative power; rather, they have a strong will to better 
their living standard, and even an ambition to rebuild their 
country once more into a respected independent power. As 
the proverb says, “‘Heaven helps those who help themselves,” 
so the Japanese alone are responsible for developing their 
own future destiny. If the free nations of the world will 
but try to acquire a fair and just knowledge of the political, 
economic and ideological developments in Japan, they will 
be assisting in no small degree in rendering Japan’s future 
outlook more hopeful and encouraging. 


BANK. 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


TRE 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus 

Deposit 


(as of September 30, 1953) 


LIMITED 


¥ 2,700,000,000.00 
3,594,061,701.00 
5,719,865,177.00 
193,340,137,202.28 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


184 branches in principal cities of Japan 


OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (1/4 Copthall Chambers, Angel. Court, London, E.C. 2) 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 
Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 
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468 Economic Review 
Ocean and River Steamers over 60 tons net 
Entering and Clearing the Port in February 1954 
Total 
| February January-February 
Flag Entered Cleared Entered Cleared 
No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 
468,627 204 454,150 443 993,272 437 967,777 
American 15 88,066 15 88,066 36 192,287 36 192,287 
Chinese 11 10,271 8 6,615 25 24,343 22 20,687 
Danish 17 53,414 15 50,761 34 109,631 33 111,704 
Dutch 17 87,009 15 77,419 30 150,062 31 150,676 
French 7 36,493 8 38,657 13 72,813 13 72,813 
Finnish — — — —- 1 2,766 1 2,766 
German 3 10,283 3 10,283 7 24,758 7 24,758 
Indian 4 9,981 4 9,981 5 12,730 5 12,730 
Italian 2 8,667 2 8,667 2 8,667 2 8,667 
Japanese 39 74,014 38 70,514 80 157,751 77 154,183 
Norwegian 38 90,837 36 87,956 79 199,061 80 201,665 
Panamanian 7 9,190 6 9,082 15 22,962 17 26,739 
Philippine 2 6,453 3 10,782 8) 22,072 9 22,072 
Portuguese 1 4,146 1 4,146 2 8,292 2 8,292 
Swedish 6 15,872 6 15,872 16 45,352 16 45,352 
Total 380 973,323 364 942,951 797 2,046,819 788 2,023,168 
HK COMMERCIAL CARGO 
1954 
February Jan.-Feb. 
Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Ocean-going Vessels 229,460 89,491 449,145 202,457 
River Steamers 1,830 2,218 4,269 4,950 
Total Cargo 231,290 91,709 453,414 207,407 
February 1954: 
Ocean and River Steamers in and out 744 of 1,916,274 tons; cargo 322,999 tons. 
Monthly Averages—HK Ocean and River Steamers: 
Vessels Cargo Vessels Cargo 
Entered Discharged Entered Discharged 
Tonnage Tons Tonnage Tons 
1948 782,416 202,458 1951 806,219 263,087 
1949 987,584 280,709 1952 832,647 248,723 
1950 971,549 319,053 1953 945,239 241,635 
HONGKONG JUNKS 
Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches under 60 Tons 
1954 
February Jan.-Feb. 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
Tonnage of Cargo: Junks .... 19,729 9,233 43,300 16,294 
Launches 436 127 1,056 193 
Total 20,165 9,360 44,356 16,487 
Tonnage of Vessels: Junks .. 41,852 41,321 91,804 91,830 
Launches 4,166 4,191 8,441 8,325 
Total 46,018 45,512 100,245 100,155 


Monthly Averages—Junks and Launches: 


1952—Cargo discharged 30,374 D.W. Tons 
Vessels entered 76,811 N.R. Tons 


1953—Cargo discharged 


Vessels entered 


32,629 D.W. Tons 
60,613 N.R. Tons 
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HONGKONG MANUFACTURED GOODS 


Exported in February 1954 


Industry again fared well compared with entrepot trade 
and exports of commodities, including minerals, produced 
in Hongkong (recorded separately in the Trade Statistics) 
amounted in February to a declared value of $47.7 million 
as against $53.7 million for the previous month, a decrease 
of only 11.2%, according to a HK Government (Dept. of 
Commerce & Industry) report. Compared with February 
last year when overseas countries bought only $33.5 million 
worth of Hongkong products exports this month increased 
significantly, being 42.2% higher. Countries which bought 
fewer Hongkong products in February compared _ with 
January were Indonesia, down by $3.0 million; South Korea, 
by $2.4 million; and Malaya, by $1.4 million. Of the more 
important items exported, cotton yarn slumped from $9.7 
million to $6.3 million; South Korea down by $2.6 million, 
being the principal country affected. 


The more important products valued at over $5 million 
showing the major markets were as follows: 


Exports Feb. 1954 Major Markets 
Cotton piece goods $14,268,006 Indonesia ($8.6 m.) 
Thailand ($1.3 m.) 
Cotton yarns ....... $ 6,307,336 Indonesia ($4.0 m.) 
Jotton singlets $ 5,295,466 Indonesia ($2.3 m.) 
Malaya ($1.8 m.) 


Factories: Expansion of the Colony’s industry con- 
tinued with the following projects coming to light: (1) A 
new large flour mill, which is being established by Hongkong 
Flour Mills Limited, is nearing completion. The first con- 
signment of milling equipment arrived during the month 
and is expected to be assembled by the end of April, 1954. 
Three engineers from the United Kingdom are _ arriving 
shortly to advise and assist in the installation of the modern 
equipment which has been obtained. The productive capa- 
city of the mill will be about 5,000 bags of flour of 50 lbs. 
each a day. (2) A factory has commenced the moulding 
of blanks for the production of gramophone records. (3) 
The Colony’s cotton spinning capacity is to be increased 
by a further 5,600 spindles in April by the opening of a 
new mill. (4) Refrigeration storage is to be expanded 
by two new cold storage plants with capacity of initially 
1,800 and 2,000 tons respectively. One of these will confine 
itself to the handling of fish and will come into commission 
in September while the other is expected to commence 
operations in three months. (5) In April an existing 
factory is to open a new line by commencing the manu- 
facture of tooth paste tubes. (6) A _ knitting mill is 
enlarging its plant when it moves to a new site. (7) A 
small plastic company which previously used imported sheet- 
ing has now ordered an extrusion machine which will pro- 
duce PVC coated rattans. (8) The Colony’s already active 
rubber footwear industry is to be augmented by yet another 
producer who is at present testing out his machinery. (9) 
A small glass factory is being started up expressly to make 
decorative electric light bulbs for Christmas. 


Supplies for Industry: 1) Indenting for construc- 
tional steel shows no sign of slackening and thus reflects 
the flourishing building progress in the Colony. 2) The 
‘ificulty in replenishing sulphur stocks continues to cause 
Though Canada 
has not previously been a source of supply; the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner in Hongkong has been most helpful 
in rendering assistance. 


British Industries Fair: Exhibits for the Hongkong stall 
at the British Industries Fair were dispatched on February 
24; they comprised a considerably larger range than last 


year and were supplied by 145 different factories. A fur- 
ther shipment was scheduled to go on March 12. 
Washington State Third International Trade Fair: 


The Colony’s participation in this Trade Fair at Seattle from 
February 11-24 was organized by the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce, with representatives from the 
American Consulate General, the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union and the Department of Commerce and Industry. A 
selection of exhibits in the following main categories was 
shipped to Seattle: camphorwood chests and hardwood furni- 
ture; flashlights; leatherware; children’s wear; watch bands 
and cases; enamelware; aluminiumware; needles; pewter- 
ware; novelties, etc.; dolls and other toys; silk made-up 
garments, brocades, etc.; embroidered handbags and foot- 
wear; tapestries; linen embroideries; rattanware, baskets, 
etc.; and gloves. The products of 22 different territories, 
principally situated in the Pacific, were on display at the 
Fair. The main exhibitor was Japan, with about 60 booths. 
Hongkong, with 13 booths, was the second largest exhibitor. 
In addition three other booths containing Hongkong products 
had been set up by Hongkong or United States firms partici- 
pating on their own. Part of another display featured silk 
made-up garments from Hongkong. 


The items in which particular interest was shown were 
silk made-up garments, brocades, etc.; hardwood furniture; 
flashlights; watch bands; basketware; vacuum flasks; leather- 
ware; and shirts. It is perhaps worth mentioning in this 
connection that upon seeing the products of a local leather 
factory being unpacked before the Fair began, a represen- 
tative of a leading import/export firm in Seattle was so 
impressed by them that he made arrangements immediately 
with the company to take over sole distributorship of its 
products in the United States and had a printed card to 
this effect displayed in the leatherware booth by the time 
the Fair was opened. 


Trade Development: Certificates of Origin and Im- 
perial Preference Certificates issued totalled 3,732 and 2,275 
respectively, and with 323 forms 120A (Malaya) 413 Com- 
prehensive Certificates of Origin and 545 Tourist Certifi- 
cates reached a grand total of 7,288. The value of goods 
exported during the month under these various certificates 
was $23,274,262, a decrease of $10,371,675 as compared 
with the previous month. Principal increases noted were: 
proprietary medicines by $257,836; pressure lamps by $198,- 
196; hurricane lanterns by $186,938; mosquito nets by 
$90,851. Notable decreases were cotton piece goods by 
$2,118,278; leather shoes by $1,302,545; knitted wear by 
$1,265,807; shirts and garments by $987,907. Fees collected 
for Certificates of Origin and Imperial Preference totalled 
$18,660 and $11,375 respectively, and these, with forms 
120A (Malaya) $1,615 and Comprehensive Certificates of 
Origin $10,325 and Tourist Certificates $2,725 made a grand 
total of $44,700. Of the 413 Comprehensive Certificates of 
Origin issued, hardwood furniture, preserved plums and 
waterchestnuts were the chief commodities. Of the 545 
Tourist Certificates issued, hardwood furniture, silk garments 
and ivoryware were the main purchases. 


A total of 515 factory inspections was carried out 
during the month of which 409 were spot and routine checks 
on account of exports to the United States. Fees collected 
for inspections amounted to $3,094.50. 
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EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS IN 
FEBRUARY 1954 


With Cumulative Totals for the Year & Comparative Totals 
for the Corresponding Period of 1953 


(As shown separately in the Trade Returns) 
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EcoNOMIC REVIEW 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
BY COMMODITIES IN FEBRUARY 1954 


With Cumulative Totals for the Year & Comparative Totals 
for the Corresponding Period of 1953 


February Jan./Feb. Jan./Feb. 
1954 1954 1953 
$ $ $ 

United Kingdom 4,221,082 9,315,921 4,053,446 
1,274,599 2,491,735 644,859 
461,285 834,969 939,450 
349,052 594,266 628,421 
158,861 428,598 1,404,761 
ee 4,892,858 11,193,592 13,982,543 
New Zealand 135,220 249,235 38,067 
North Borneo 329,013 870,428 562,432 
Pakistan 1,016,045 2,421,152 774,786 
South Africa 930,578 2,679,289 671,686 
West Africa (Br.) 1,466,103 3,485,144 1,754,281 
East Africa (Br.) 2,725,014 5,156,323 1,347,540 
Central Africa 

551,521 1,502,906 1,070,704 
British West Indies 294,266 617,553 680,649 
British Oceania .... 130,256 302,770 281,438 
British Common- 

wealth, Other 666,953 1,405,606 1,277,286 
3,400 14,295 160 
Africa, Other ...... 1,206,320 2,510,825 1,095,538 
532,955 1,467,362 1,349,197 
Central America .. 625,108 1,207,252 816,134 
South America, 

287,084 919,598 332,920 
695,788 1,269,218 2,904,544 
China (excl. 

Formosa) 1,380 102,915 31,544 
Formosa (Taiwan) 204,958 274,772 1,540,975 
| 103,397 488,129 1,129,295 
Indonesia _...........- 15,940,395 28,873,907 18,106,665 
403,348 607,737 1,582,488 
Korea, South ........ 1,171,773 4,740,743 132,208 
271,733 562,076 753,863 
Philippines 823,989 1,940,770 2,177,139 
4,358,781 9,874,535 7,365,677 
Middle and Near 

716,206 1,271,178 432,425 
Central Asia 21.876 33,459 5,315 
U.S. Oceania 68,587 377,268 228,533 
Oceania, n.e.s. 74,358 160,328 164,009 
124,270 357,762 505,291 
87,504 147,570 196,236 
France 14,001 14,001 5,486 
Germany 

(Western) 68,730 82,619 7,206 
3,430 29,551 24,920 
Netherlands ........ 115,997 168,601 74,172 
Norway 55,026 137,946 107,458 
Switzerland _........ 15,743 46,182 20,082 
Europe, Other 2,820 8,393 17,014 


Total 


47,695,663 101,388,654 71,302,462 


February Jan./Feb. Jan./Feb. 
1954 1954 1953 
$ $ $ 
Fish, fish products, crus- 

tacea and molluscs, in 

airtight containers 48,135 113,440 386,336. 
Fruits and fruit peeis, 

preserved or prepared 528,229 1,157,698 1,706,241 
Fruit juices, unfermented 1,721 12,841 4,000 
Non-alecoholic beverages 

and waters (not incl. 

fruit or vegetable 

Beer (including ale, 

stout, porter) and 

other fermented cereal 

2,450 2,450 7,650 
Iron ore and concentrates 

(except pyrites not 

Tungsten ore (wol- 

framite) and concen- 

Lacquers and varnishes _ 262,593 470,726 347,446 
Prepared paints, enamels, 

and mastics, n.e.s. _...... 813,261 1,607,254 1,293,080 
Cotton yarns .................... 6,307,336 15,958,770 9,561,149 
Cotton piece goods ........ 14,268,006 27,410,055 9,926,154 
Towels, not embroidered 490,372 1,088,102 1,989,293 
Bed linen, table linen and 

toilet linen (including 

towels), embroidered _ 374,265 888,881 624,251 
285,298 678,793 225,280 
Iron and steel bars and 

124,578 304,273 429,675 
Household utensils of iron 

and steel, enamelled ..-_- 3,626,906 17,722,358 4,604,533 
Household’ utensils of 

Torch batteries «sss 493,597 895,088 1,142,860 
273,924 561,909 425,234 
Electric torches 2,342,845 5,345,032 4,327,110 
Lanterns, metal ....____. 830,086 1,338,479 1,148,220 
Cotton singlets .... 5,295,466 10,917,808 10,992,841 
Underwear night- 

wear, embroidered ___ 159,377 292,593 358,277 
Outerwear, embroidered 576,086 1,506,156 936,777 
Articles of clothing (e.g... 

handkerchiefs, shawls, 

etc.), embroidered, 

4,000,785 10,241,152 8,121,365 
122,422 229,671 101,593 
Plastic articles 395,031 909,205 525,014 
Vacuum flasks and jugs, | 

427,193 931,015 981,494 

Total 


47,695,663 101,388,654 71,302,462 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 


Statement by the Chairman, Sir Kenneth W. Mealing, at the Annual General Meeting of the Bank in London, on 
March 30, 1954 


The balance-sheet total shows a reduction from the 
previous year due to a decrease in special and temporary 
deposits, and this reduction is reflected in our holding 
of Government securities at nearly £7 million lower than 
last year. Despite difficulties due to drastic import and ex- 
port restrictions imposed in some of the areas where the 
bank operates and to lower commodity prices, the level of 
the bank’s trading activities remained unaltered, with bills 
receivable slightly higher and loans and advances showing a 
small decrease. At £194,687 the net profit is slightly lower 
than for the previous year and your directors recommend a 
final dividend of 7 per cent. If this recommendation is ap- 
proved the dividend for the year will be 14 per cent., the 
same as last year, and I trust you will agree that the 
results of the year’s working are satisfactory. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The year 1953 has proved memorable not only in the 
international field but particularly in the United Kingdom. 
The cessation of hostilities (I regret I can put it no higher) 
in Korea; the improvement in the world food situation; the 
build-up of the forces of N.A.T.O. resulting in diminishing 
fears of a third world war; all these provide hope of better 
times ahead. In this island the happy and_ glittering 
pageant of the Coronation; the further improvement in the 
stability of sterling, and of the gold and dollar reserves 
of the sterling area; the further freeing of the people from 
rationing, and of trade and industry from restrictions; a 
return to a policy of incentives by a small but welcome 
degree of tax relief and a reduction in the food subsidies, 
these events leave happy memories of 1953, and, I trust, 
give us renewed hope and determination to meet the prob- 
lems which lie ahead. 


The acute world shortages resulting from the war and 
the consequent “sellers’ market’ no longer’ exist. Two 
great industrial countries, Germany and Japan, are com- 
peting increasingly in world markets and a bracing disin- 
flationary wind is beginning to blow which only hard work 
and efficiency can temper. On the other hand, the world 
population is rising and with it commodity consumption 
should also rise; but the resultant trade will go to those 
nations producing most efficiently and cheaply. The world 
continues to be divided by the Iron Curtain, but the western 
world’s increasing freedom from war-time shortages and 
restrictions is showing results which must create increasing 
envy in those countries suffering in the cruel grip of despotic 
enslavement. The constant flow of refugees from eastern 
Europe and the periodical liquidation of top party members 
in Iron Curtain countries bear evidence of this. 


The enormous industrial potential of the United States 

““has been largely employed in preparations for the armed 
_ defence of herself and the free world; but the cessation of 
hostilities in Korea and the greater preparedness of N.A.T.O. 
together with less urgent need for economic help to other 


countries, has resulted in a business readjustment in recent 
months in the United States which, if developed, could 
have serious repercussions on other countries. However, 
President Eisenhower’s Republican Government have made it 
clear that they have the resources and the intention of see- 
ing that this recession shall not be allowed to develop into 
a slump, and it is to be hoped that the transition from an 
inflationary “boom’’ to stability of production and consump- 
tion can take place without incurring the rigours of a sharp 
trade depression. Perhaps the great single cause for anxiety 
and unrest since the war has been the shortage and rising 
prices of foodstuffs, particularly in south-east Asia with its 
increasing populations. It is indeed satisfactory to be able 
to report considerable improvement in the outlook for food 
crops throughout the world, including south-east Asia. 


INDIA 


India’s import of just over 2 million tons of food- 
grains in 1953, compared with 3.9 million tons in 1952 
and 4.7 million tons in 1951, coupled with a particularly 
good monsoon assuring bumper crops of all kinds in the im- 
mediate future, should ease the food situation and greatly 
reduce the need for importation of foodgrains into India 
during the coming year. 


It is greatly to be hoped that this improvement may 
be reflected beneficially in the cost of living index, which 
for November, 1953, stood at 361 compared with 347 in 
November, 1952, and 333 in November, 1951 (1939=100) 
and thus prove an effective check on the inflationary trend. 
The Government of India, under the leadership of Pandit 
Nehru, are fully alive to the importance of food production 
and have concentrated on irrigation and _ hydro-electric 
projects, some of which have been completed, some are near- 
ing completion and a number of others are in hand. In view 
of India’s growing population and the fact that in some 
years the monsoon fails with serious results to food supplies, 
such schemes are clearly of vital importance. 


Another anxious factor in the Indian scene is the in- 
crease of unemployment, to which the growth of population 
inevitably contributes. The Five Year Plan now under way 
is designed, by the creation of hydro-electric power, new 
industries, better transport facilities, improvement and ex- 
tensions in agriculture, not only to make India less depen- 
dent on imports from abroad but to provide employment and 
raise the standard of living of the people. The inevitable 
time lag before this Plan can come to fruition and the rising 
unemployment in the interim have provided opportunities for 
opposition (particularly Communist) criticism of the Govern- 
ment and the Congress Party, but there is no doubt that 
any fair and unbiased assessor would give great credit to 
the Government for the vast undertakings it has projected 
and is doing its best to carry through for the benefit of 
the country. 
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One of the Government’s problems is the provision of 
finance, firstly to balance the Budget and secondly for the 
Plan. This has resulted in high taxation, both direct and in- 
direct. High direct taxation, both personal and corporate, 
may be anti-inflationary, but it inevitably removes a great 
deal of surplus income which would otherwise become avail- 
able as investment and risk capital. Thus the financing of 
the Five Year Plan is undoubtedly causing the Government 
some concern. On the one hand, revenue from duties on 
imports and exports is declining and on the other hand the 
attainment of the target of investment for the private sector 
under the Plan seems unlikely fully to succeed. Risk capital 
is shy of high taxation and the passing of the Estate Duty 
Act in 1953 has not improved the climate either for foreign 
or Indian investment. 


TEA, COTTON AND JUTE 


In general the year 1953 has seen a steady turnover 
of business, albeit on a lower level than in previous years. 
Cotton textile mills have been moderately active throughout 
the year and there has been a welcome increase in demand 
for Caleutta jute products by overseas buyers. The tea in- 
dustry started the year in the throes of an almost unpre- 
cedented slump with prices well below cost of production, 
and finished the year with prices yielding substantial profits 
to see off the heavy losses which many companies suffered 
in 1952. To what extent tea companies will be able to re- 
plenish their working capital to a figure commensurate with 
their crop and intercrop expenditure remains to be seen, 
but in many cases this is of great importance if they are 
to be in a position to weather any future slump should one 
occur as severe as, or of longer duration than, the last one. 


The past year has been notable for the successful work- 
ing of the cotton futures market, which was reopened in 
December, 1952, and the increasing consumption of Indian 
cotton by Indian mills, which reached a record figure. The 
export quotas for certain varieties of cotton were fixed 
at 250,000 bales for the 1952-53 season, but total exports 
amounted to about 345,000 bales, the balance being made up 
of exports allowed against unutilized quotas for the pre- 
vious season. The trade was disappointed with the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to export duties, being of the opinion that 
further reductions for certain varieties were necessary for 
the fuifilment of export quotas. Early in the 1953-54 sea- 
son the mills were keen buyers of new crop cotton as soon 
as it became available, owing to the improved demand for 
export. The abolition of the export duty on medium cloth 
stimulated foreign sales, whilst coarse cloth, although still 
dutiable, has been selling well in competitive overseas mar- 
kets. 


In the first half of the year Indo-Pakistan relations 
appeared to be improving. In March a three-year trade 
agreement was reached: providing for the annual supply of 
1.8 to 2.5 million bales of Pakistan jute to India and 80,000 
to 85,000 tons of Indian coal to Pakistan, reductions in 
licence fees, export duties, and surcharges on these com- 
modities were mutually agreed. In August a conference 
was held between the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
in New Delhi on the vexed question of Kashmir, at which 
it was agreed that a Plebiscite Administrator should be ap- 
pointed by the end of April, 1954. Later in the year re- 
lations deteriorated sharply on the issue of American mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan, and it remains to be seen whether the 
Keshmir problem is any nearer solution: what is certain, 
however, is that the high military expenditure in both coun- 
tries is unlikely to be materially reduced nor any lasting 
improvement in the relations between the two countries 
come about until the problem of Kashmir is resolved. 
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FAR SASTERM 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 
PAKISTAN 


The principal event of the year in Pakistan was the 
change in the Government last March. The Governor- 
General appointed Mr. Mohammed Ali to be Prime Mintster, 
and he and his Finance Minister were faced with an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task, for the financial position of the coun- 
try was grave and serious food shortages, if not famine, in 
some parts of the country were imminent. The free gift of 
one million tons of wheat from the U.S.A. arrived just in 
time, for it not only relieved the immediate risk of famine 
but averted a major outlay of foreign exchange for the 
purchase of cereals which would have increased the gravity 
of the financial crisis. The new Government took drastic 
measures to curtail the imports of all but the minimum 
quantities of vital necessities, which has turned an adverse 
trade balance (from June, 1951, to end of 1952 of Rs.94 
crores) to a surplus of Rs.29.4 crores in 1953. This welcome 
improvement has, however, resulted in an inflationary trend 
caused by the increase in price of commodities in_ short 
supply as a result of the import restrictions, whilst this rising 
price-trend has spread to indigenous commodities, resulting 
in a general rise in the cost of living. Clearly the only 
solution in the long-term must be an increase in Pakistan’s 
income from exports—not easy to achieve in the face of 
lower world prices—and a great improvement in food pro- 
duction. In March, 1951, N.T.R. cotton was quoted at 
Rs.148, in March, 1952, Rs.91, and by March, 1953, Rs.65, 
whilst the present price is quoted at Rs.74%. In order 
to maintain prices for raw jute the acreage under cultiva- 
tion in East Bengal has been reduced from 1.87 million 
acres to .79 million acres for an estimated crop of 5% million 
bales. 


Industrial development in Pakistan is proceeding. By 
the end of 1954 six jute mills will be operating and three 
more mills are to be added in 1955, and when all nine mills 
are in operation they are expected to produce 225,000 tons 
of jute goods yearly. This will complete the first phase of 
development of the jute manufacturing industry in Pakistan. 
Self-sufficiency in cement production is expected to be at- 
tained by 1955, as there will be seven factories producing 
more than a million tons of cement in that year. A new 
paper mill to produce 30,000 tons of paper a year com- 
menced production in October, 1953. Several new textile 
mills are projected with the intention of making Pakistan 
self-sufficient in the cheaper lines of cottton textiles within 
the next few years. 


Considerable progress has been made in the Rs.11 crore 
development scheme for Chittagong Port, which is now ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of 1955. Eighteen ships 
can now berth compared with six in 1947, and the average 
“turn round” has been reduced to about 10 days. 


It is proposed to remove the Chalna anchorage some 
15 miles downstream to Mangla and to provide five mooring 
buoys. It is believed that some 1,800,000 bales of jute have 
been exported through Chalna in 1953, but it seems clear 
that the construction of a proper port to serve the hinter- 
land of East Bengal through Khulna is likely to be a long- 
term project. 


In general, it may be said that Pakistan has retreated 
from acute financial crisis and is slowly and steadily moving 
in the right direction. Progress has been made in framing 
the new Constitution, which in due course will result in new 
elections. 
in 1954 on the basis of adult franchise with an electorat: 
of some 20 millions. This will be the first election since 
Pakistan came into existence and may provide an indication 
of the future political trend of the country. 


There are to be elections in East Pakistan early. 


Awan tek, belo tek soe 


April 15, 1954 


«» The heavy burden of military expenditure rendered the 
proposal of American military aid attractive to Pakistan, as 
the biggest drain on her limited foreign exchange earnings 
is the cost of imported armaments. Settlement of the Kash- 
mir problem would undoubtedly bring welcome financial re- 
hef to Pakistan and it would also open the door to friend- 
ship and mutual trade with India. 


CEYLON 


Ceylon’s trade deficit for 1952 proved to be 200 million 
rupees—greater by 90 million rupees than was estimated 
when I last addressed you. It is now estimated that the 
deficit for 1953 will be in the neighbourhood of 40 million 
rupees; a very great improvement over the previous year. 
This improvement has come about as a result of better prices 
for an increased production of tea and higher prices for 
copra, coconut oil and other coconut products, coupled with 
a lower overall volume of imports at cheaper prices. 


Ceylon is now importing rice at the rate of 500,000 
tons yearly. Of this 260,000 tons are to come from China 
at £49 per ton and a further 208,000 tons are expected 
from Burma. The Finance Minister, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, 
is reported to have stated that Ceylon needs £75,000,000 
over the next five years in order to increase the production 
of rice on which Ceylon’s economy so largely depends. The 
foreign exchange now needed to pay for the import of 
500,000 tons of rice yearly could then be used to stabilize 
Ceylon’s economy. 


The budget deficit in the current year ending June, 

54, is estimated at between Rs.82 and 90 million com- 
pared with a deficit of Rs.226 million (according to present 
figures) in the previous year. A factor in this improvement 
was the reduction of the subsidy on rationed rice in July 
which resulted in an ‘increase in cost to the consumer from 
25 cents a measure to 70 cents and was followed by mass 
protests and a state of emergency, including military inter- 
vention, which lasted until the end of August. Subsequent- 
ly, assisted by a slight reduction in the world price of rice, 
the price of rationed rice was reduced to 55 cents a measure. 


The five-year agreement with China under which Ceylon 
will purchase 260,000 tons of rice in 1954 also provides 
for the sale by Ceylon to China of 50,000 *tons of sheet 
rubber at approximately Rs.1.55 per lb. f.o.b. Colombo out 
of a total estimated production of 90,000 tons of rubber 
of all grades. Thus Ceylon has been partly shielded from 
the worldewide slump in rubber prices by its agreement with 
China. 


Tea is, however, Ceylon’s major export, on which much 
of the economy of the island depends. It has been a good 
year for the industry and the total estimated crop for 1953 
is 330 million pounds. Fears of a heavy world surplus 
early in the year brought about a fall in prices of common 
grades to below the cost of production but, largely owing 
to the restricted output in northern India and Indonesia, 
prices were progressively higher throughout the remainder of 
the year. Highly satisfactory sales to the United States 
greatly assisted the trade and compensated for the reduced 
Egyptian offtake. The average price obtained for all 
grades at Rs.1.91 per lb. was 18 cents higher than in 1952, 
and the market, which brightened steadily throughout the 
year, finished on a firm note. The future is considered to 
he quite bright with increasing demand in all consuming 

untries. 


In October, Mr. Dudley Senanayake resigned the Pre- 
miership owing to ill-health and Sir John Kotelawala re- 
placed him. There has been no relaxation of exchange con- 
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trol, indeed in respect of personal remittances there are 
somewhat greater restrictions. The “sliding scale’ export 
duties on tea and coconut products were found to work un- 
successfully and have been replaced by fixed duties, on tea 
of 45 cents a lb., on copra Rs.260 a ton, coconut oil Rs.208 
a ton and desiccated coconut Rs.156 a ton. 


BURMA 


The state of emergency in Burma still continues, but 
it seems that in the Delta and central Burma, which are the 
main strongholds of the Communist insurgents, the situation 
has considerably improved. The Prime Minister of Burma 
has said that 1954 will see the end of the emergency, but 
the general opinion is that it will take longer than this. 
In September last villages within 20 miles of Rangoon were 
raided by Communists and People’s Volunteers in strength. 
Buses running between Rangoon and Pegu are still frequent- 
ly attacked and although provisional arrangements for the 
evacuation of the 12,000 Chinese Nationalist (KMT) forces 
from Burma commenced on November 7, so far less than 
2,000 have been evacuated. 


In 1953 Burma exported, in the first nine months of 
the year, 852,869 tons of rice. The carry-over from 1953 to 
1954 is expected to be between 750,000 and one ‘million 
tons, and in addition it is anticipated that there will be 
an exportable surplus grown in 1954 of 1,800,000 tons. At 
one time it looked as though Burma’s failure fully to market 
her 1952-53 crop would present the Government with the 
need to find storage for something like 1% million tons of 
paddy, but early in February this year the Government of 
India agreed to purchase 700,000 tons of this surplus. This 
was fortunate as storage accommodation is severely taxed 
and delays in paying the growers for the new crop now 
coming forward would not only slacken trade, but could 
cause unrest in the countryside which in present circum- 
stances would be most unfortunate. On _ the other’ hand, 
Burma still has a favourable balance of trade, which we 
estimate at some K93% million against K342 million for 
the previous year and the Government have considerable 
cash reserves in hand at present, largely due to the inability, 
owing to the state of emergency, of Government departments 
to spend the sums budgetted for them. These reserves may 
stand Burma in good stead in dealing with the rice surplus 
which may develop. 


Burma’s plans for progress include the expansion of 
Rangoon to meet the needs of a population of 1% million 
people, a joint venture with the Burma Oil Company, a 
factory for medical supplies, two more spinning and weaving 
factories (making three in all), two coastal passenger vessels, 
and two freighters. An Agricultural Bank has been formed 
and it is proposed to form a State Commercial Bank. Trade 
agreements were concluded with Yugoslavia, India, Ceylon, 
and Japan. Settlement of Burma’s debt to the United King- 
dom under the 1947 treaty of £27.5 million has been effected 
by payment (or acceptance of liability) of a total of £7.3 
million to the United Kingdom. Burma is no longer a re- 
cipient of Marshall aid. 


MALAYA 


It is satisfactory to be able to report a further im- 
provement in the state of emergency from which Malaya 
has suffered since 1948. The recrudescence of incidents in 
Johore and Negri Sembilan bears witness to the fact that 
the Communist menace is not yet eliminated, but there are 
indications that the Communist terrorists are losing ground 
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and cooperation by the general public, which in the past 
has been almost entirely lacking, is improving, and this 
goes a long way to strengthening the hands of Government. 
This improvement has in no small measure been brought 
about by the untiring efforts of General Sir Gerald Templer, 
the High Commissioner and Director of Operations. 


Malaya’s economy, and that of Singapore, is principally 
dependent upon the prosperity of the rubber and tin indus- 
tries. Of both commodities America is the largest con- 
sumer. Both commodities came into urgent demand, with 
resultant high prices, during the Korean campaign. Both 
have suffered from heavy falls in 1953. From 8$$1.42 at 
the beginning of 1952 rubber fell to 85 cents by the com- 
mencement of 1953 and to 57 cents by the end of the year. 
At this price few producers can operate profitably. The 
principal price-determining factor in rubber is the quantity 
and price of subsidized synthetic substitutes produced in 
the United States. 


Tin prices quoted on the London market at £975 per 
ton in January, 1953, fell to £630 per ton at the end of 
the year. Production of both rubber and tin declined some- 
what in 1953. As a result, the value of exports declined 
severely in 1953, and it is estimated the figure will be in 
the neighbourhood of $2,910 million compared with $3,918 
million in 1952 and $5,990 million in 1951—a decline of 
approximately 50 per cent. in two years. Imports have 
also declined, but it is estimated that for 1953 the figure 
will reach $3,180 million, resulting in the first unfavourable 
trade balance since 1949. ) 


On the other hand, 1953 has seen a recovery in Malaya’s 
paddy crop, whilst reports from the chief rice-growing coun- 
tries of South East Asia are of good crops. Whilst this is 
only now beginning to be reflected in selling pressure and 
lower prices from producing countries, it seems likely this 
will in due course effect reductions in the cost of living for 
the masses in Malaya. 


Revised estimates for 1953 show revenue at $566 mil- 
lion and expenditure at $805 million: a deficit of $239 mil- 
lion. Part of this can be met from the special reserve of 
$85 million to which I referred last year and the remainder 
by depleting the accumulated general reserve balance brought 
forward from 1952 of $332 million, probably to about $100 
million. The United Kingdom donated £6 million sterling 
in 1953 and has promised further financial aid in 1954. It 
is proposed to raise $100 million by loans in Malaya and 
a further loan of $50 million will be sought in London. 
Nevertheless, the outlook is not free from anxiety, for it is 
certainly of vital importance to the free world that the good 
progress which has been made to meet the Communist menace 
in Malaya should not be jeopardised by economic impairment 
by circumstances outside Malaya’s control. 


HONGKONG 


Hongkong’s exports showed a decline from $2,899 mil- 
lion in 1952 to $2,733.7 million in 1953, whilst her imports 
rose from $3,779.5 million in 1952 to $3,872.7 million in 
1953. In the past Hongkong’s economy has been based 
entirely upon the entrepot trade of which, until three years 
ago, a substantial portion (some 70 per cent.) was with 
China. Since the embargo on all strategic goods to China, 
Hongkong has developed its trade with other countries in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, Africa, Central America, the 
South Seas, and Australia. Moreover, the pattern of Hong- 
kong’s economy is changing. There are now an aggregate 
of 210,000 cotton spindles and a further 40,000 shortly to 
be added. Shipbuilding continues to expand. The enamel- 
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ware and electric torch industries employ 8,000 workers x. 
38 factories, and the footwear, cotton clothing, lace-work, 
embroidery, and knitting industries are growing and export- 
ing their products. Indeed, the products of local manufac- 
turers now represent some 22% per cent. of the Colony’s 
total exports. 


Trading conditions during the year were, however, diffi- 
cult and the export trade had a difficult year so the overall 
decrease of only $165 million must be considered not un- 
satisfactory when it is realized that reductions in shipments 
to Indonesia, Formosa, and Malaya combined totalled $338 
million and to the United States by $51 million. 


THAILAND 


The year 1953 saw the change-over from a “sellers’’ to 
a “buyers’’ market in rice: Thailand’s principal export. 
The result was a falling off in rice exports during the lagt 
quarter of the year and the total for the year amountéd 
to 1,352,610 metric tons compared with 1,428,400 tons 
in 1952, and would have been lower but for the floods and 
storm damage to Japan’s own crops which caused Japan 
to purchase 493,691 tons from Thailand, some 200,000 tons 
more than in the previous year. Prices also fell, as they 


did in the case of rubber, tin, teak, and wolfram, 
Thailand’s other principal exports in order of im- 
portance. It is generally believed that Thailand’s current 


rice crop will be a bumper one and that there may be an 
exportable surplus of 2 million tons in 1954, but the market- 
ing of this surplus must be affected by the increasing cror« 
in other rice producing countries. 


The value of exports for the year 1953 must be con- 
siderably lower than the previous year and although imports 
must also be less through increased import duties and the re- 
introduction of import control, it seems probable that an 
overall trade deficit occurred for 1953. 


The Budget estimates for 1954 provide for a deficit of 
Tes.1,485 million, an increase of Tcs.387 million over the 
estimate for 1953. The note circulation has increased by 
5 per cent. during the year but the note issue is backed 
to the extent of 80 per cent. by gold and foreign exchange. 
Thailand has received considerable assistance from the United 
States, including equipment and materials to assist in de- 
veloping the economy of the country and the Thailand 
Government has itself set aside large sums for railways, 
highways, and power projects, whilst social security schemes 
are being considered, land reform is under discussion and 
sums are being provided to improve health and educational 
facilities. 


The political situation in Thailand appears to be stable, 
there was no serious internal trouble during the year, but 
the events in the neighbouring State of Laos and the general 
situation of the Communist-inspired war in Indochina must 
be a source of anxiety to Thailand and those interested 
in the welfare of the country, including its close neighbours, 
Malaya and Burma. 


MAURITIUS 


Mauritius enjoyed another prosperous year in 1953. 
The principal industry, sugar, produced a record crop of 
512,000 metric tons and, under the International Sug 
Agreement, their export quota for 1954 will amount w 
470.000 long tons, of which 351,000 tons will be purchased 
by the British Ministry of Food at £41 per ton. Provided 
there is no heavy fall in world prices, the balance of the 
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‘port quota (119,000 tons) may be sold to the United 
_ngdom and Canada and the total sale proceeds, although 
likely to be lower than last year, should still be profitable. 
The Cyclone and Drought Insurance Fund now totals appro- 
ximately Rs.61 million and should provide a useful cushion 
should either of these disasters occur. 


General trading conditions in Mauritius were good 
throughout the year. The cost of living index rose during 
the first half but declined in the second half to about the 
Same as at the beginning of the year. The population is 
rising and is now put at 517,000, an increase of 72,000, 
or over 16 per cent., since 1949. General elections were 
held in August, and the Legislative Council now includes 
19 elected members out of 35. Of the elected members 13 
are Labour. The general standard of living is good, and 
since 1948-49, with a revenue not quite doubled, expendi- 
ture on health has doubled, on education has increased three- 
fold, and on public assistance and old-age pensions has in- 
creased fivefold. Thus expenditure on social services has 


“risen to 35.9 per cent. of the budget. 


The present attitude of the Mauritius elected legislators 
may be regarded as somewhat extravagant bearing in mind 
that the entire prosperity of the island depends upon the 
sugar industry and that a cyclone or serious fall in world 
prices for sugar could plunge Mauritius into serious financial 
difficulties. There was a revenue deficit of 4 million rupees 
in 1952-53, and, allowing for an expected deficit of 8 million 
rupees in 1953-54, the Colony’s reserves will stand at about 
_Rs.23 million in June, 1954, by no means excessive con- 

fering the present commitments on social services and 
-uie dependence of the island on one industry open to world- 
wide competition and the vagaries of the weather. 


JAPAN 


Japan’s economic situation has not improved during 
1953. On the contrary, when the Korean cease-fire was 
signed on July 27 purchases in Japan for “special procure- 
ment”? for the Korean war declined from U.S.$79 million 
in July to under $14 million in August. Japan’s imports 
exceeded the value of her exports by nearly 100 per cent. 
in 1953, her population continued to grow (by 1,180,000 last 
year), and the population-density of cultivable land is be- 
lieved to be the highest in the world. 


A general election was held in Japan on April 12, 1953, 
as a result of which Prime Minister Yoshida, the Liberal 
Party Leader, was re-elected. Unfortunately a split de- 
veloped in the party which was only healed after a period 
of brilliant political manoeuvring by Mr. Yoshida. The 
present political outlook in Japan may therefore be con- 
sidered as stable provided the present inflationary trend is 
checked. The economic situation of the masses in Japan is 
so very low that should the external purchasing value of 
the yen be seriously depreciated a social and economic 
disaster could ensue. There is little doubt that the “off- 
shore’ purchases or “special procurement” by the United 
Nations for the Korean war have shielded Japan from a 
This is now largely gone, and al- 

ough it may to some extent be replaced by contracts for 
‘the rehabilitation of Korea, this must be regarded as for- 
tuitous and no solution to Japan’s long-term economic 
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problem. The Yoshida Government may be able to take 
steps towards remedying the situation. Import controls on 
non-essentials and a period of austerity to take the place 
of what has been excessive spending not in any way justified 
by national earnings, the balancing of the budget and 
tightening of credit control are among the measures in 
hand. 


The problem of introducing austerity and stopping the 
inflationary spiral of increasing productivity and exports 
and reducing imports until a favourable trading balance 
is regained, is indeed a difficult task which can only be 
achieved by sound trading conditions. Clearly the western 
world cannot sell to Japan unless they are willing to buy 
from her, for Japan must export in order to buy food and 
raw materials and stabilize her economy. Although her 
competition will be felt by other countries in the free world, 
any refusal to trade equitably with her may drive her to 
look elsewhere with results more serious to the West than 
any which could flow from trade competition, however severe. 
Our two branches, in Tokyo and Osaka, continue to make 
good progress in establishing a tradition of service to the 
country. 


IMPORTANT 


Sources of Factual Information for 
Businessmen 


EAST-WEST COMMERCE, monthly news- 
letter on trade with East Europe. 


Annual Subscription £5.5.0 


ASIA REPORT, monthly newsletter on trade 
with Asia and the Far East 


Annual Subscription £2.2.0 


ASIAN ANNUAL 1954, 
on Asia (in preparation). 

Pre-publication price: 8/6 
EASTERN WORLD monthly _ illustrated 


journal on South-East Asia, Far East, Pacific | 
(8th year of publication) 


Annual Subscription £1.5.0 


reference handbook 


Published by: 
Foreign Correspondents, Ltd., 45 Dorset St., London, W.1 
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THERE MERCANTILE 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st 


1952. 


£ £ £ 
Capital Issued— 


750,000 30,000 “A” shares £12 10s. paid 750.000 
750,000 30,000 “B” shares £12 10s. paid 750.000 
£3,000,000 £ 3,000,000 
Capital Authorised— 
1,050,000 
1,050,000 
1,500,000 Reserve Fund (including Share Premium Account £300,000) ... .... .... ... 1,500,000 
200,143 Balance of Profit unappropriated carried forward to 1954 ... ... .... .. |... 200,980 
1,700,980 
1,700,143 
2,750,980 
2.750.143 
Current Liabilities, Provisions and Other Accounts— 
277,952 Notes in Circulation against security per contra .... le 279,139 
Current and Fixed Deposit and Other Accounts including Provisions for Taxation 
68,510,460 on Profits to date, Doubtful Debts and Reserves for 
1,729,464 Bills Payable .... 
299,091 Acceptances on account ‘of ‘Customers per contra 211,410 
60,883,4 
70,904,436 
£73,654,.579 £ 63,634,427 
NOTES :— 


1. Currency Assets and Liabilities have been converted into Sterling at the following rates:—ls. 6d. per Indian and Ceylon Rupee and Burma 
Kyat, 2s. 3d. per Pakistan Rupee, 2s. 4d, per Straits Dollar, 1s. 3d. per Hongkong Dollar, 7s. per United States Dollar, 5d. per Baht, 
Yen 1,000=—£1 and Shanghai Yuan 80,000—£1. 

2. Group Accounts are not prepared as the Directors consider they would be of no real value to members in view of the insignificant amounts 
involved in the accounts of the Subsidiary Companies. 

3. Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure £63,655 (1952, Nil). 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, for the 
1952. 
£ 


£ 
50,000 Amount written off Freehold Banking Premises and Property 50,000 
Dividends :— £ 
Interim Dividend of 7 per cent., less Income Tax at 9/- in the £, paid 29th 
Proposed Final Dividend of 7 per cent., “less Income Tax at 9/- in the £, payable 
80,850 
£395,318 £394,830 


R. N. DRAKE, Chief Manager. 
_L. HUGHES, 
F. N. WITHERS, | Accountants. 

. REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were 
appears from our examination of those books and proper returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been 
are in agreement with the books of account and returns. In our opinion and to the best of our information and according 
manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view © 
of the profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated for the year ended on that date. 
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wT. 
~ OF INDIA, LIMITED. 
DECEMBER, 1953 
1952. 
£ £ £ 
Current Assets— 
Investments (Quoted Investments at or under market value; unquoted Invest- 
ments at or under cost)— 
British, Dominion and Colonial Government and Other Securities 
(including £265,000 British Government Securities deposited against 
Note Issue) : 
14,385,563 Quoted in Great Britain... 
6,402,947 Quoted elsewhere than in Great Britain ON 
20,788,510 13,986,417 
14,069,355 
20,915,537 
105,605 Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness deposited against Note Issue 105,605 
14,580,485 Bills Receivable 14,670,135 
21,846,289 Loans Receivable, Advances and Other Accounts including “Amounts due by Agents 20,206,090 
299,091 Liability of Customers 211,410 
35,193,240 
36,831,470 
72,955,341 62,959,058 
55,137 Shares in Subsidiary Companies at Cost 55,137 
Fixed Assets— 
644,101 Freehold Banking Premises and Property at Cost less Amounts Written Off .... 620,232 
£73,654,579 | £ 63,634,427 


4. There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of the following :— 
Bills Receivable re-discounted £1,004,976 (1952, £803,541) all of which have since run off. 
Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts. 
Confirmed Credits and Guarantees entered into in the ordinary course of business, including Guarantees to Government Departments in 
India amounting to £84,467 (1952, £29,912) for which security has been deposited with the Reserve Bank of India. 
Uncalled Capital amounting to £54,963 (1952, £54,963) in respect of partly paid shares in Subsidiary Companies. 


Year ended 3lst December, 1953. 


1952. 
£ £ 
195,188 Profit for the year ended 31st December, 1953, after providing for Taxation thereon, and 
after allocations to Contingency Accounts, out of which full provision has been made for Bad 
and Doubtful Debts and any other diminution in the value of Assets .. 2... 2... 1 194,687 
NOTE.—DIRECTORS’ REMUNERATION .—The aggregate amount of the Directors’ Fees was £11,257 
(1952, £8,500). In addition a payment of £5,000 was made to a former Director in commutation 
of a pension granted to him in respect of his services as a Director. 
£395,318 £394,830 


K. W. MEALING, 
E. J. BUNBURY, Directors. 


J. B. CRICHTON, 
TO THE MEMBERS. 


necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion proper books of account have been kept by the Bank as far as 


_ received from Branches not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account which 


» the explanations given to us the said accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the 
ene state of the Bank’s affairs as at 3lst December, 1953, and the Profit and Loss Account gives a true and fair view 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO.,, 
W. A. BROWNE & CoO., Chartered Accountants. 
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BANQUE DE L'INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
Capital: Frs. 1,750,000,000.— 


Saigon - 


HEAD OFFICE 


96, Boulevard Haussmann 


PARIS. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES 


EUROPE 


London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 


Battambang - 


Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 


Pnompenh - Tourane 

Bangkok - Canton - Hong Kong - Peking 
Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 
Addis Ababa - Darham Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 


PACIFIC 


Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


Banque de l’Indochine (San Francisco) 


_ Banque de I’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg, 


Port Elizabeth, Durban 


HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 


Manager: C. Chauvin de Precourt. 


EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLON Y 


AND THE 
FAR EAST 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of 
THE 


i} 


\ Type CL 
For felling and cross-cutting 


Type S for ripping 


Type CL for felling and crosscutting 

DOLMAR MOTOR-SAWS type CL, equipped with 8 HP two-cycle engine 
for continuous duty on heaviest felling and cross-cutting jobs. Cuts timber 
of 20, 26, 32, 40, 50, 60, 70 and 80 inches diameter, and of any degree 


of hardness. 


Felling and 
Cross-cutting Saws 
Ripping Saws 


For each purpose there is a 
specific DOLMAR MOTOR 
SAW driven by gasoline 
engine or electromotor. 
Appreciated throughout the 
world for their proven 
design. 


Write for 
ill, folder Sch/T 30 


DOLMAR 


MASCHINEN. “FABRIK 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHA! BANKING CORPORATION 
HONG KONG 
-G-M-B-H 
KEDENBURGSIRASSE 53 
TELEFON 281456-59 


HAMBURG-WANDSBEK 


DOLMAR S 150/200, portable attachment for longitudinal cutting of 
thick timber of any size and degree of hardness. Powered by 10 HP/16 


Type S for ripping 


HP two-cycle engine and equipped with patented, hard chrome-plated 


special saw chain for ~-hardest timber. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


: Report for the week March 29—April 


Gold 
Date Fiigh .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
Mar. 29 $245% 245% Low 256% 
30 246% 245% 
31 246% 245% 257% High 
Apr. 1 246% 245% 
2 24614 245 
3 245% 245, 


The opening and closing prices were 
| $245% and 245%, and the highest and 
lowest were 246% and 245. Highest 

and lowest for the month of March 
were 250% and 244%. 


The market was exceedingly quiet 

and margin of fluctuation was- small. 

In line with U.S.$ exchanges, rates 

should have worked lower, but as de- 

mands for export were good and mar- 

ket rates worked below cost, the weak- 

_ ness caused by U.S.$ exchanges was set 

f. Speculators remained bearish and 

NK -pined that some change in freeing the 

import in the Colony may be expected 

D soon. The market will be easier, for 
, there is no bullish element. 

Interest for change over in the fic- 
titious forward favoured buyers, total- 
led $2.05 per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
This was caused by low stock and good 
demand. Tradings were reduced and 
amounted to 78,300 taels or averaged 
13,050 taels per day. Positions taken 
figured at 56,400 taels per average day. 


TION 


arranged. Imports were mainly from 
tael of .945 fine. 


Macao, and amounted to 5,500 taels. 
One shipment of 40,000 ounces arrived 
in Macao via the Colony. Exports 
figured at 8,700 taels; 3,000 taels to 
Rangoon, 4,000 to Singapore, and 1,700 
Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
| 


Cash sales totalled 13,190 taels, of 
which 7,290 taels listed and 5,900 taels 
to Indochina. Differences paid for 
local and Macao .99 fine were $13.50— 
12.80 and 138.00—12.50 respectively per 
were U.S.$37.04—36.90. asked 
prices were 37.24—37.22 C.ILF. Macao, 
no contract was concluded. 
Silver 
Mar. 29- 
Apr. 3 5 20c coins 


2.72 
2.72 


Nominal 


$ coin 


3.53 
3.53 


2,500 coins 


Bar per tael 


High 5.50 
Low 5.50 


Trading Totals 1,200 taels 


The market was again deadly quiet. 
\ shipment of over 2,000 taels from 


andonesia was seized and confiscated 


re here. Silver can be freely imported 
ne-plated into HK provided that a licence is 


being applied for. Macao has been 


shipping silver into HK when supply 
from China (smuggled into Macao) 
was available. In recent months China 
silver, incl. from Taiwan, was hardly 
available. Local goldsmiths and ex- 
porters rely on supply from China for 
their business. Imports from other 
sources, such as Indonesia, are available 
but they cannot be brought into the 
Colony as declared imports as foreign 
governments, such as the Indonesian 
govt., do not permit the export of trea- 
sure. Consequently silver from Indo- 
nesia has to be smuggled into HK. The 
local authorities have, when discover- 
ing illicit imports, to seize them though 
such an act does harm to the bullion 
trade of HK. In gold, where smug- 
gling is the practice since after the 
war, the trade is rarely interfered with 
though the quantities smuggled into 
and out of HK are very large, and 
this sort of transport is regularly car- 
ried on. Only by opening up new 
sources of supply of silver by either 
permitting such imports even’ when 
foreign governments do not allow ex- 
ports or overlooking undeclared imports 
when being brought into HK (which is 
the actual state of affairs regarding 
the gold bullion trade) can the silver 
market recover and can declared silver 
exports be resumed on a larger scale. 


U:.S.$ 
T.T. T.T. Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
Mar. 29 $580 579 57834 
30 580 579% 578%, 578% 
31 58014 580 579 
Apr. 1 580% 580 578% 5,783 
2 580 578%, 578% 5778 
3 57914 578% 57814 576% 
Trading 
Totals U.S.$760, 000 Cash 455,000 
Forward 2.5 million 
D.D. rates: High 579 Low 5/7. Sales: 
U.S.$315,000. 


In the T.T. sector, Japan, Philippines, 
Taiwan and Bangkok merchants offered, 
and demands by gold and general mer- 
chants were small, the trend was de- 
finitely easy. Highest and lowest for 
the month of March were $588% and 
579. In the Notes market, American 
servicemen supplied a fair amount. 
With small demand due to rates being 
too near T.T., rates continued to drop. 
Interest favoured sellers, amounted to 
$2.05 per U.S.$1,000, and _ positions 
taken figured at a daily average of 
U.S.$334 million. In the D.D. sector, 
business increased somewhat due _ to 
more Chinese oversea remittances for 
Chinese Easter. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 

Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.935—1.89 and Japan 
0.0136—0. 0132. 
fureign currency : 


Highest and lowest per HK$ in 
Malaya 0.5345—0.53425, 


Indochina 15.30—15.00, and Thailand 3.45. 
Sales: Pesos 275,000, Yen 120 million, Malayan 
$210,000, Piastres 8 million, and Baht 4% mil- 
lion. Trading in Yen continued active and 
rates were on upward trend. Piastres were 
weak due to the war situation there. Other 
exchanges were quiet. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: England 15.80—15.76, Australia 12.15 
—12.12, New Zealand 13.85—13.80, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.16—15.12, India 1.19—1.18, 
Pakistan 0.995—0.99, Ceylon 0.90, Burma 0.73— 
0.72, Malaya 1.825—1.822, Canada 5.97%—5.86, 
Philippines 1.93—1.885, Macao 1.05—1.045, 
Japan (0.01438—0.01405, Switzerland 1.25; France 
0.0152—-0.01505, Indochina 0.0675—0.0645, Indo- 
nesia 0.213—0.21, and Thailand 0.283. \ 


Chinese Exchanges 

People’s Bank Notes quoted nominally at $140 
per million. Taiwan Notes quoted at $204.50— 
201.50 per thousand, and remittances at 205.00— 
200.00. 


Report for the week April 5-10:— 


Gold 
April High 945 Low .945 Macao .99 
$2454 244% 
246% 
24814 247 2587. High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$245% and 247%, and the highest and 
lowest were 248% and 244%. During 
the week under review, prices fluc- 
tuated, and market after easing off 
turned rather steady on the news that 
United States tried to induce other 
powers to give joint warning to China 
regarding fighting in Indochina. Mar- 
kets in South East Asia were affected 
also, and it caused good demand for 
cash bars for exports from the Colony. 
The ultimate result remains to be 
seen, but this stimulation will not last 
long, and prices will drop again. 


Interest favoured buyers, amounted 
to $2.12 per 10 taels of .945. Local 
stock was rather low. Tradings total- 
led 92,540 taels or averaged 15,420 
taels per day. Positions taken figured 
at 60,550 taels per average day, Cash 
sales amounted to 14,230 taels (6,230 
taels listed and 8,000 taels arranged). 
Imports were mainly from Macao and 
amounted to 6,500 taels. A shipment 
of 20,000 ounces arrived in Macao via 
the Colony. Exports totalled 9,400 
taels; 4,500 taels to Rangoon, 3,700 
taels to Singapore, and 1,200 taels to 
Indochina. Differences paid for local 
and Macae .99 fine were $13.50—13.20 
and 13.00—12.20 respectively per tael 
of 945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 


were U.S.$37.24—36.93 per ounce, 
while asked prices for import were 
87.34—37.27 C.I.F. Macao. (No im- 


port contract concluded). 


480 
Silver 
April 5-10 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20¢c coins 
High 5.50 3.53 2.72 
Low 5.50 3.53 2.72 


Trading Totals 1,500 taels 2,000 coins Nominal 


’ The market continued deadly quiet 
in spite of bullish gold market and 
U.S. exchanges. Absence of enquiry 
by exporters and low stock in_ the 
Colony will not be able to change the 
market condition. 


U.S.$ 

Notes Notes 

April High Low High Low 
5 578% 578 57714 576% 
6 578 577 576° 575% 
7 578 579% 
580, 579% 579% 577%, 
9 581 580 579% 578% 
10 580% 580 577% 

Trading Cash .284 M. 
Totals US$1.1 million Forward 3% M. 
D.D. rates: High 579%, Low 576. Sales: 

US$285,000. 


In the T.T. sector, gold and general 
importers bought with sellers holding 
off on the news of joint warning to 
China proposed by United States. In 
the Notes market, speculators covered 
their oversold positions. Interest 
favoured sellers, amounted to 69 cents 
per US$1,000, and _ positions taken 
figured at 3% million. In the D.D. 
sector, market was quiet and followed 
closely T.T. rates. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.95—1.925, and Japan 
0.01365—0.0136. Highest and lowest per HK$ in 
foreign currency: Malaya 0.5345, Indochina 15.30, 
and Thailand 3.55—3.45. Sales: Pesos 235,000, 
Yen 105 million, Malayan $180,000, Piastres 7 
million, and Baht 2% million. 


Bank Notes 

Highest and lowest per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: England 15.97—15.78, Australia 12.15, 
New Zealand 13.95—13.80, Egypt 14.00, South 
Africa 15.10—15.00, India 1.18—1.17, Pakistan 
0.99, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 0.72, Malaya 1.82— 
1.815, Canada 5.885—5.855, Philippines 1.95— 
1.94, Matao 1.055—1.045, Japan  0.014375— 
0.0142, Switzerland 1.25, France 0.01525— 
0.0151, Indochina 0.064—0.0625, Indonesia 0.21, 
and Thailand 0.281—0.277. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official rates unchanged at 4,270 per 
HK$, 22,270 per U.S.$, and 65,980 per Sterling. 
People’s Bank notes quoted nominally at HK$146 
per million. 


Taiwan official rates unchanged at 2.61—2.59 
per HK$ and 15.65—15.55 per US$. Taiwan 
notes quoted at $206—204 per thousand and re- 
mittances at 210. 


FREER FLOW OF STERLING 


The goal of Great Britain to give 
sterling the maximum _ convertibility 
into non-dollar currencies and restore 
the free flow of sterling funds every- 
where except to the dollar area has been 
reached by the new commercial sterling 
regulations. Bridging the gap to the 
dollar area, however, remains as remote 
as before. Market reaction since in- 


troduction of the new transferability is 
decisively favorable; large volume of 
trades, widening of markets, and the 
appreciation of the new transferable 
sterling to $2.78 clearly indicate the 
ease with which sterling is now moving. 
Britain’s step was a unilateral action 
and the foreign central banks and ex- 
change authorities have been informed 
but not consulted. The expectation 
that the foreign central banks will go 
along is justified, but, in this respect, 
the new system has a few vulnerable 
points. The foreign authorities are not 
asked any more for permission to ac- 
cept sterling as any individual or firm 
can maintain a transferable account in 
London. Countries which already have 
large credits with England and other 
countries might not wish to receive 
further sterling amounts, as for instance 
Germany and Portugal, and instead of 
widening their foreign trade, a restric- 
tion of exports is quite feasible in order 
to restrict receipt of sterling. For 
other reasons, Switzerland and Belgium 
are not enthusiastic about a great in- 
flow of sterling which can be converted 
into their “hard” currencies, and both 
countries are reported to have protested 
already to England and to seek a modi- 
fication. The new freedom of capital 
transfers favors also temporary 
“swaps’’ combined with future trades, 
a certainly sound transaction, which, 
however, bears dangers as long = as 
general conditions are not consolidated. 
One will have to watch closely the 
volume and direction of such swap 
deals. 


American exporters will gain from 
extended use of sterling as more dollar 
goods will be bought with sterling and 
imported not only by sterling area 
countries, but at a probably substan- 
tially larger scale by countries in the 
transferable group. The _—ipresent 
strength of transferable sterling may 
continue for the near future. The 
price for transferable sterling is no 
more a danger for the official sterling. 
On the contrary, the official sterling 
will in the future rather influence the 
market for commercial sterling. Eng- 
land and other countries of the area 
are expected to increase their dollar 
imports substantially and an easing of 
sterling around the middle of the year 
seems possible. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Report for last week:— 


Monday:—The Ching Ming Festival 
was responsible for the quiet condi- 
tions. Dairy Farms, however, recover- 
ed fractionally and Amalgamated rub- 
ber shares went further ahead _ on 


higher advances from Malaya. The 
undertone steady’ throughout. 
Tuesday:—Although the Market ap- 


peared steady at the opening buyers 
appeared to be somewhat hesitant later 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


in the day with the result that t 
undertone was a shade easier. Wednx 
day :—Little interest was shown. Rates 
held steady, but the market was fea- 
tureless. Thursday:—The Market con- 
tinued dull with only a small amount 
of business transacted. Where changed, 
prices showed fractional losses, and the 
undertone at the close was _ easier. 
Friday:—The Market was again dull 
and featureless, but prices were inclined 
to drift lower as support dwindled. 
Electrics alone stood firm and claimed 
attention. The trend appeared to be 
downward. Business was on a very 
meagre scale. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Resulting from a gain of four cents 
in the commodity price there was a 
strong Industrial Market and a general 
marking up of Rubber Shares. A firm 
metal price which reached $352 per 
picul led to a further strengthening of 
Tin Shares and there, was an appre- 
ciable rise in the total volume of busi- 
ness written. 


In the Industrial Section large par- 
cels of Consolidated Tin Smelters 
changed hands and growing demand for 
Straits Traders raised the price ~~ 
$22.00 buyers. Gammons, owing to i 
approaching publication of the Annual 
report, had an increased turnover be- 
tween $3.27% and $3.35 whilst Ham- 
mers at one time touched $3.03 before 
sellers came out. Both Singapore Cold 
Storage with buyers at $4.75 and 
Straits Times which touched $2.92% 
attracted undiminishing attention. 
Straits Steamship continued their fall 
to $19.15 cum dividend and bonus of 
17%% before buyers stepped in and 
accepted all offers. United Engineers 
suffered a setback from their too rapid 
rise and closed with sellers at $12.40, 
Hongkong Banks (Colonial Register) 
reached $900 and Wm. Jacks went from 
$2.75 to $2.80 ex bonus issue. 


The market was keenly interested 
in the Malayan Cement report received 
on Friday. Accounts covered less than 
five months production and showed a 
profit. Clearly a good start has been 
made, with manufacture’ exceeding 
6000 tons in the month of November. 
Buyers taking the long term view paid 
up to $1.26% expressing their con- 
fidence in the management’s ability to 
rapidly clear off the overdraft, provide 
for the annual repayment of debenture 
debt to Associated Portland Cement, 
and provide some return to shareholders 
within a reasonable period. 


The demand for Tin Shares, still 
selective, was nothing to boast about 
but did show some improvement. Both 
Hong Fatts and Rantau were among 
the leaders. There was no impro 
ment in Talam on the publication o. 
the balance sheet and announcement 
of an interim dividend of 25%. 
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in cum. a dividend of 2/-, was marked 
up to 25/- buyers without business 
passing, whilst Lower Perak climbed 
rapidly to 12/9. 

Sungel Way rights and fully paid 
shares came into demand after share- 
holders received the circular offering 
their entitlement in the new issue. The 
circular went on to give the life of the 
mine and profit expectations. With 
many companies rapidly exhausting 
their reserves, it is desirable that all 
Boards should acquaint their share- 
holders with the yardage remaining. 
Petaling Tin Ltd., recently stated the 
life remaining to each of its three 
dredges. The Sydney Companies, Katu, 
Renong Consolidated and Takuapa, are 
exemplary in their annual reporting of 
reserves but the information from a 
number of other Boards leaves much 
to be desired. 

Rubber Shares came in for a large 
share of attention and those who but 
a few weeks ago would not touch them 
suddenly fell for the prospect of a 
Rubber Share boomlet. Batu Lintang 
with a large replanted acreage and also 
its Kedah Estate completely replanted 
with modern high yielding material 
had takers from $1.10 to $1.21%. 
Benta had a good turnover from 65 
to 70 cents and there was unsatisfied 
demand for Chota Rubber at 1/1%. 
_ The London Market attracted further 
vinds, in particular 34%% War Loan and 

% Savings Bonds. Locally War Loans 
had fair dealings but Singapore tax- 
ables had little business, due to the 
continued dearth of offerings. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the weeks ended :— 


March 27, 1954: 


Lan Chung Corporation Limited— 
Importers, exporters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$1,000,000; Registered 


Office, Nos. 266-268, Des Voeux Road 
Central, 1st floor, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Lee Kun Liong, 16, Chat 
Tse Mui Road, 2nd _ “*{floor, North 
Point, Hongkong, Merchant; Lee Ka 
Ching, 104, Wharf Road, 3rd floor, 
North Point, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Fenwick of Hongkong Limited— 
General merchants, importers and ex- 


porters, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$500,000; Subscribers: John  F. 
Shoemaker, 73, Kadoorie Avenue, 


Kowloon, Merchant; Robert L. B. Suz- 
man, 29, Macdonnell Road, Apartment 
3, Merchant; M. A. Pereira, 4, Cameron 
Road, top floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Wang Kee & Company, Limited— 
eneral merchants, importers, ex- 
porters, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$2.,- 
750,000; Subscribers: Yeung Yam Hoo, 
56, Macdonnell Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Yeung Wing Fai, 50, Bonham 


Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Yeung 
Wing Biu, 4, Kennedy Terrace, 2nd 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


April 3, 1954: 


Prosperity Textiles, Limited—Silk, 
rayon and cotton spinners, cloth manu- 
facturers, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$2.- 
000,000; Registered Office, Room No. 
310, Hongkong Hotel Building, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Fang Shao Chow, 
119, Argyle Street, 1st floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Sinda Yu, 124, Castle Peak 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Chen Shang 
Hing, 88, Castle Peak Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


K.A.J. Chotirmall and Company 
(Hengkong) Limited—lImporters, ex- 
porters, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,- 
000,000; Registered Office, No. 35, 
Wyndham Street, ground floor, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Manghanmal Ud- 
haram, 41-43, High Street, Singapore, 
Company Director; Ramchand Lilaram 
Daswani, 35, Wyndham Street, Hong- 
kong, Company Director. 


HONGKONG COMMERCIAL 
ROUNDUP 


The freeing of Sterling in inter- 
national markets has had an adverse 
effect on local goldsmith shops. This 
line of business has’ generally been 
quiet. Since the freeing of Sterling 
was made known on March 20, the 
price of “K” or commercial gold has 
been slowly on the decline. 

The Colony imported in February 
$7,500,000 worth of dyestuffs. While 
the bulk of the goods were transhipped 
to China, others went to Taiwan and 
South Korea. The imports for 
March are about the same as the pre- 
ceding month. The favourite colours 
are blue and black with red as a second 
choice. 

Trading in dyestuffs from Europe is 
fairly keen, the turnover for February 
being close to $9,000,000. Orders for 
March are estimated at about $8,000,- 
000. Dyestuffs in demand include 
thioflavine TCNC, indanthren brilliant 
orange and east orange salt GC. 

There is little demand for fertiliser 
of Belgian and West German origin. 
One reason for the slack demand is 
the higher prices in Europe. ) 

Pharmaceutical prices registered a 


slight drop  in_ sluggish markets. 
Acetylsalicylic acid powder is quoted at 
HK$2.20 per pound, UPR _ anti-TB 


drugs at 81 cents per vial and dihydro- 
streptomycin at $1.35 per vial. During 
the past two months buyers of phar- 


maceuticals are from South Korea, 
Taiwan and Thailand. Some _ were 
shipped back to Europe to _ alleviate 


losses. China is bartering direct with 
Europe, giving little attention to local 
offers. 

Tailor shops are doing good business 
in catering for markets in Japan, South 
Korea and elsewhere. This is due to 
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the low prices of serge, tweeds and 
other woollen goods and low cost of 
tailoring. A cheap suit of European 
cut is priced here around HK$160 but 
is sold at about HK$200 and more else- 
where. Some of the buyers. are 
American servicemen who take a fancy 
to British woollen goods because of 
their high quality and very moderate 
prices. The price in Japan and South 
Korea of a cheap lounge suit is around 
US$40. Foreign naval -personnel fpre- 
fer to buy or order their suits here 
when their vessels are fn port. — 


Hongkong Industries—Local enamel- 
ware factories have increased to thirty 
owing to fair demand from many 
parts of the world principally Africa, 
Central and South America, Malaya and 
Thailand. Prices of the local product 
are low, although the margin of profit 
is small. The success of this industry 
is second only to the cotton mills. 

About 1,000 tons of locally-manu- 
factured goods recently been 
shipped to Djakarta. .The list includes 
flashlights, cotton yarn, dry batteries, 
enamelware, underwear, textile pro- 
ducts and plastic goods. More flash- 
lights will go in a subsequent ship- 
ment. The Indonesian authorities will 
allocate foreign exchange for cotton 
yarn and other essential imports. to 
a limited extent in April, This news 
is welcomed in industrial circles here. 


Hongkong’s Preserved Ducks Indus- 
try— Forty three duck breeding farms in 
the New Territories have combined to 
form an export trade body producing 
exclusively Chinese-type preserved 
ducks to compete for the US market. 
Known as the Hongkong Duck Breeders 
Corporation, the organization becomes 
the second in the Colony formed to 
turn out preserved ducks which are in 
popular demand by Chinese communi- 
ties in the United States. The 
Colony’s first preserved duck producer 
was the Preserved Duck Factories (for 
USA market) Union established last 
year in an endeavor to recapture the 
American market for this Chinese de- 
licacy lost since the US prohibited the 
entry of goods “presumed” to be of 
Communist China origin. 

The corporation’s preserved ducks 
production procedure is arranged to con- 
form with those stipulated by US and 
Hongkong authorities to promote the 
export of Hongkong Chinese-type com- 
modities to the American market under 
Comprehensive Certificate of Origin. 


Kwangtung Travel’ Restrictions— 
The Canton authorities have issued 
new travel restrictions with regard to 
personal effects of passengers leaving 
and entering Kwangtung. The new 
regulations are applicable to persons 
going to or returning from Hongkong 
and Macao. Each person may leave 
and enter Chinese territory with gold 
ornaments not exceeding taels. 
Silver ornaments’ are limited to five 
taels. If this amount is exceeded, the 
metals must be exchanged at_ the 
branch office of the People’s Bank for 
Jenminpiao. Incoming passengers must 
surrender foreign currencies at the 
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port or town of entry and will be given 
Jenminpiao. If the amount of foreign 
banknotes is large, it will be registered 
and surrendered first and will be ex- 
changed into Chinese banknotes upon 
arrival at destination. Outgoing pas- 
sengers may apply for six Hongkong 
dollars at the official rate of 4,100 
Jenminpiao. 

Bicycles, sewing machines and wire- 
less sets cannot be admitted to China. 
Application may be made with respect 
to secondhand ones, but approval must 
be first obtained before they may be 
brought in otherwise such goods are 
liable to customs rejection and _  con- 
fiscation. Travellers to China may 
take in as personal effects only one suit 
secondhand European’ clothes, one 
secondhand raincoat, two secondhand 
Chinese suits. All new suits are sub- 
ject to tariff duty. This measure is to 
keep out the influx of clothing and 
other essential goods brought by travel- 
lers ‘who could easily sell them in 
Canton and other cities at good profit. 
Because of low efficiency and high cost 
of raw materials, production of con- 
sumer goods has fallen’ in China and 
prices are higher than those in Hong- 
kong. 


Trade with China—While China is 
buying goods direct from Europe or 
through Soviet Russia, there has been 
an inerease of exports to Hongkong of 
native goods such as raw silk, hog 
casings, cassia, resin, vegetable oil, 
livestock and other edibles. Exports 
of these commodities are to yield for- 
eign exchange in connection with 
Chinese purchases of strategic and 
capital goods. The native products are 
from South, Central and East China, 
which are encouraged by the removal 
of most Chinese export restrictions. 
In the past the Communist authorities 
required that exports be exchanged 


for certain essential imports and 
even demanded that the imports ar- 
rived first. Apparently such require- 


ments are now dropped. It is not 
always profitable for mainland ex- 
porters to ship their products direct 
to Europe in view of the lower prices 
there and saturation of some markets. 
Furthermore, shippers are often called 
upon to bear the cost of transporta- 
tion. There is some demand for 
Chinese mainland goods in local mar- 
kets by buyers in Far East countries. 


Japanese Exports to China and S. 
Korea—Japanese exports to China by 
way of Hongkong have been growing 
rapidly, since the Hongkong authorities 
freed the re-export of Japanese goods 
on February 11. The official Japanese 
export validation records to Hongkong 
showed that the February trade total- 
led US$4,197,000 as against US$2,962.- 
000 in January. Conspicuous in the 
export list are textiles and chemicals. 
The re-export of Japanese goods from 
Hongkong to South Korea is also grow- 
ing rapidly despite Korea’s policy to 
reduce transaction with Japan. 

Western Germany’s Trade Revival— 


Western Germany is making strong 
bids to capture the Hongkong market 


by making easy terms for local im- 
porters. The margin accompanying 
orders is small or only token and ex- 
porters are granting every facility to 
dealers here. Goods ordered from 
Germany include metals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, woollen piece goods, enamel- 
ware, hair clippers, cigarette lighters 
and toys. Imports recently consisted 
of machinery, building materials, elec- 
tric fans, wine and spirits, and piece 
goods. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Summer is in the air. But summer 
goods like light woollen wear, electric 
fans, bathing suits, linen goods, fruit 
juice and others are not getting the 
usual prompt purchases from the public. 
Prices are generally five per cent or 
more lower than those of last year. 
There are more European goods than 
U.S. products on the market. Business 
turnover in Metals and _ Industrial 
Chemical did not show much improve- 
ment with the easement of restrictions 
on the local transactions, as the em- 
bargo is still on and local consumptions 
are limited. Metal prices in Europe 
are on the decline as a result of com- 
petition among producing countries 
such as Belgium, Luxembourg and 
France for world markets. However, 
these countries appear to have some 
agreement that certain limits cannot 
be overstepped. Mainland China re- 
cently issued an import licence for 
7,000 vials of Penicillin Procaine Oil 
at the price of HK$2.20 per vial of 
10 ec, 3,000,000 units, fob Hongkong. 

Trading in tinned foods has been 
sluggish, particularly condensed milk 
and milk powder. There are heavy 
stocks of condensed milk on hand in- 
tended for re-export to Taiwan, Thai- 
land, South Korea and Okinawa. How- 
ever, the demand has fallen off during 
the past several weeks. Prices of tin- 
ned meat and fish are also on the de- 
cline, although prices of local fresh 
meat are still high. This is due to weak 
demand in the outports which used to 
be chief markets. 

Cotton Yarn market is slow. Prices, 
however, remained steady due to the 
high quotations for cotton. Cement 
prices are improving and Japanese 
products are being booked for May 
shipments due to'‘low stock on hand. 


Japan-Hongkong Trade: Imports 
from Japan to Hongkong in March are 
estimated to be around HK$20,000,000. 
The gocds involved are (in HK Dollars) 
2 millions in sea food, half a million 
in gourmet powder, half a million in 
sewing machines, 300 thousand in 
cotton piecegoods, 200 thousand in 
paper and the balance in sundries, in- 
cluding cigarette lighters, leather 
goods, cotton yarn and plastic pro- 
ducts. Japan imports mostly iron ore 
from Hongkong. The daily production 
of iron ore at Ma On Shan and Chak- 
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woling in the New Territories and : 
island in British waters is about 50v 
tons and is sold at US$5 per ton FOB 
Hongkong. 


Hangkong Exports: Among other 
exports from Hongkong are equipment 
for the armed forces in Thailand such 
as helmets, web belts, packs, olive-green 
shirts and slacks valued at HK$1,500.- 
000 during March. Local export of 
Chinese medical herbs was valued 
at about $250,000. About 200 dozens 
of boys’ cotton singlets and 100 dozens 
of cotton tee shirts went to Port of 
Spain and rubber balls and tinned goods 
were consigned to Suva. Rubber shoes 
and artificial silk shirts were exported 
to Belize, British Honduras. Leather 
belts, cotton shirts, cotton vests and 
swimming trunks are also in good de- 
mand in tropical Trinidad and other 
British possessions in the West Indies. 
All the locally manufactured goods 
must contain not less than 25 per cent 
Empire content to qualify for Impe- 
rial preference. Hongkong torchlights 
are enjoying a good market in Japan, 
Indonesia, Africa and India. 


Taiwan Trade: Negotiations are 
still going on between dealers here and 
hog breeders in Taiwan for the import 
of swine to Hongkong to replace that 
from the mainland China, owing to the 
sporadic supply from the latter. Dur- 
ing the week Taiwan also bought some 
steel plates, sodium hydrosulphite a 
rubber accelerator. 


Austrian Representative: The Aus- 
trian Manufacturers’ Representative 
Organization in Hongkong are offering 
to supply the Far Eastern markets in- 
cluding mainland China with the fol- 
lowing goods: compressors, diesel en- 
gines & equipment, wood-working ma- 
chinery of all kinds, chain saws, hand 
tools for woodwork, saw blades, spring 
steel & bands, electric drills and grin- 
ders, pumps, stone crushers and mills, 
screening plants, mechanical and hy- 
draulic steelpresses, bicycle motors, 
galvanizing and welding plants, kitchen- 
ware, medicinal ampoules, roofing felts, 
electrolytic condensers, small film pro- 
jectors, paraffin stoves and _ cookers, 


hurricane and pressure lamps, paper 
and electrical supplies. 
S. Korean Orders: Substantial 


quantities of caustic soda, rubber ac- 
celerator, citric acid crystal, paper and 
cotton yarn are being shipped to S. 
Korea. It was learned that trade au- 
thorities in South Korea are prepared 
to allocate foreign exchange for ini- 
portation of industrial chemicals, both 
inorganic and organic. In the past 
business with South Korean buyers 
were done on document against pay- 
ment basis and it is believed that with 
the granting of foreign exchange in 
advance, trading in this line should be 
greatly facilitated. 


Shipment to England: More than 
1,700 tons of Hongkong products w« 
shipped to England during last wee 
The shipment consists of rubber shoes, 
cotton 
enamelwares and bamboo sticks. A 


shirts for men and children, 
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“~ynsaction of 100 tons of woodoil has 

mn closed between a London buyer 
and a Hongkong exporter. The price 
was £130 per ton C & F in bulk. 


MA ON SHAN IRON MINE 


The installation of a fully-mechanised 
ore-dressing plant at the Ma On Shan 
iron ore mine in the New Territories 
at a cost of HK$3 million marks an 
important development in the Colony’s 
mining industry. The mine at Ma On 
Shan was first developed in 1907 and 
up to 1947 had produced under 1,000 
tons a year which was supplied to a 
local cement factory. More equipment 
was installed in 1948 and the output 
increased. Since 1949, the mine has 
been operated by the Mutual Trust 
Co., and a preliminary survey of the 
area by Japanese mining engineers 
last year revealed something like 9 


NOTICE 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & 
COLD STORAGE CoO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


| Notice is hereby given that the 

Fifty-fourth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of the Shareholders in 
the Company will be held at the 
Company’s Office, Windsor House, 
Mezzanine Floor, Hong Kong, on 
Friday, 30th April, 1954, at 11.00 
a.m. for the following purposes :— 


1. To receive and consider the 
Statement of Accounts for 
| the year ended 31st Decem- 
| ber, 1953, the Balance Sheet 
| as at that date and the Re- 
ports of the Directors and 

| Auditors thereon. 


{| 2. To declare a Final Dividend 

| in respect of the year 1953. 
3. To elect Directors. 

i} 4. To appoint Auditors and fix 


| their remuneration. 

5. To transact any other Or- 
| dinary business of the Com- 
| pany. 

Notice is also hereby given that 
{| the Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from Friday, 
16th April to Friday, 30th April, 
1954, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 

: of Directors, 

dt A. A. BREMNER, 
Secretary. 


| Hongkong, 5th April, 1954. 


million tons of iron ore in the Ma 
On Shan district, but this by no means 
a final figure. Already over 800,000 
tons of ore have been produced during 
the past five years, 95% of which was 
shipped to Japan. Ores of various 
grades between 15% and 60% of iron 
ore are irregularly distributed over 
the area, and the average grade is 
about 35%; owing to the varied quality 
of the ore, however, only 60% is mar- 
ketable, and the company consequent- 
ly has an accumulation of some 
200,000 tons of lower grade ore at the 
mine. 

At the moment mining is carried 
on by the open pit method. The ore 
is sorted by hand and transported by 
motor vehicle a distance of over a 
mile to the sea where it is loaded on 
to ships for Japan. In the new plant, 
which will be capable of handling 500 
tons a day, the crude ore will pass 
through a rather complicated process 
which involves crushing, iron separa- 
tion by magnets and filtering, after 
which the ore is taken by conveyor 
belt to the stockpile. During’ the 
first year after erection of the dress- 
ing plant concentration will be on 
treatment of ores of about 39% grade, 
which have previously been stored or 
will be produced during erection of 
the plant. 

Regarding future plans, preparations 
will be made to start underground 
mining in addition to continuance of 
open pit mining and prospecting. It is 
planned to continue with underground 
pits only later. 

Six Japanese technicians are already 
in the Colony and ten more are on 
their way from Japan. About 2,300 
skilled and other labourers are work- 
ing at the mine and the mining com- 
munity, including families, numbers 
some 4,000 people. A school has al- 
ready been built which accommodates 
eighty children and a free medical clinic 
has been provided by the Company. 


LOAN FROM LONDON 
FOR HONGKONG 
AIRPORT 


The Colonial Office estimates for 
1954-55 contain provision for issuing 
loans up to £500,000 towards the cost 
of constructing an airport in Hong- 
kong. This is the amount it is esti- 
mated will be required in the financial 
year ending March 31, 1955. The 
money will be part of a £3,000,000 
loan to the Government of Hongkong. 
It will be free of interest and terms 
of repayment will be settled later. 


RUBBER IN INDONESIA 


Indonesia is one of the principal 
rubber producers of the world. The 
greater part of the export is supplied 
by the smallholders; the estate-produc- 
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tion is behind that in pre-war years. 
The most important production-areas 
of estate-rubber are Java and Sumatra. 
The biggest production of  small- 
holders-rubber are in Sumatra and 
Borneo. The plantation rubber export 
volume was 309,312 tons in 1953 as 
against 305,890 tons in 1952 and their 
values were Rp. 1,560,000,000 and Rp. 
2,250,000,000 respectively. 


The rubber export volumes of small- 
holders were 393,135 tons valued at 
Rp. 1,520,000,000 as against 471,561 
tons valued at Rp. 2,520,000,000 in 
1952. 


NOTICE 


THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & 
COLD STORAGE CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


Extraordinary General 
Meeting 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Extraordinary General Meeting | 
of the Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold | 
Storage Co., Ltd. will be held at | 
the Company’s Office, Windsor 
House, Hong Kong, on Friday, 
30th April, 1954, at 11.15 am. (or 
as soon thereafter as the 54th 
Ordinary Yearly Meetirfge to be 
held at 11.00 a.m. on that date 
shall have been concluded) for the 
purpose of considering, and if 
thought fit, passing the following 
Special Resolution :— 


“Tt is hereby resolved that the 
New Articles of Association 
produced to the Meeting, and 
for the purpose of identifica- 
tion subscribed by the Chair- 
man thereof, be adopted as the 
Articles of Association of the 
Company in substitution for 
and to the _ exclusion of all 
existing Articles of Association 
of the Company.” 


Copies of the proposed New 
Articles of Association are avail- | 
able for the inspection of Share- | 

| 


holders at the Registered Office 
of the Company during normal 
office hours. On written applica- 
tion to the Secretary, a copy can 
also be supplied to any Share- | 
holder who wishes to peruse the 
proposed new Articles at leisure. 


By Order of the Board 
of Directors, 
A. A. BREMNER, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 5th April, 1954. 
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INDONESIAN COPRA 
IN 1953 AND 
IN JANUARY 1954 


PETROLEUM OF INDONESIA 


Petroleum occupies an _ important 
place in the mining of Indonesia. 
Though the total production has not 
yet reached the pre-war level, the ex- 
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large refineries have been able now to 
refine petroleum from’ areas outsic 
Indonesia. The 1953 petroleum anu 
petroleum products export was break- 
ing the record, namely 9,601,613 tons 
valued at Rp. 2,290,000,000 as against 
7,416,533 tons valued at Rp. 286,000,- 


Copra exports in January amounted 


to 15,116 tons. 


Destinations were: 


1953 January ’54 
17,422 
1,606 
84,150 5,000 
West Germany 81,746 4,774 
16,575 616 
16,700 2,700 
508 

240,115 15,116 

Comparative figures: 
Monthly 
Volume average 
242,.245tons 20,187 tons 
241.897 _,, 20,158 
466,097 ,, 38,841 _,, 
286,849 _,, 23,904 ,, 
240,115 , 20,009 


Purchases in January 1954 were: 


East Indonesia 21,200 tons 
West Kalimantan 5,300, 
26,500 tons 
And in previous years: 
Monthly 
Volume average 
424,560 tons 35,280 tons 
398,408 33,200 _,, 
562,688 46,891 _,, 
461,354 38,446 _,, 


Delivered to oil factories: 
East Indonesia 


(incl. East Kalimantan) 2,100 tons 
West Kalimantan ,, 
Java 13,188 

Total 16,153 tons 
And in previous years: 
Monthly 
Volume average 
129,938 tons 10,828 tons 
123,913 , 10,326 ,, 
135,723 , 11,310 _,, 
196,754 ,, 16,396 


port does approach almost the post- 


ae: 000 in 1952. The 1951 export volume 
war. This is due to the fact that the 


was larger than the prewar level. 
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BANGKOK 


weekly flights every Wednesday 
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Flights leaving Hong Kong every 
Wednesday at 12 noon, arrive in 
Bangkok at 4 p.m. (local time) 


See your travel agents or: 
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3 The Far Eastern Economic Review is 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


Head Office: 7 Agents in New York: 
15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION 7, Queen’s Road, C. 
CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH CHINA 
DELHI JAFFNA KOTA BHARU SANGHA! 
HOWRAH KANDY | KUALA LIPIS 
BURMA KUALA TRENGGANU 
KARACHI MAURITIUS OSAKA 
_. KHULNA PORT LOUIS SINGAPORE TOKYO 


A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG | 


ATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


LIMITED 
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| 
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SHIPPING 
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TRAVEL 


= 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known veseels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA -@ Only 6% hours non-stop from Hong Kong to 
meg Tokyo — by speedy Super-6 Clippers. 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. @ Giant, dependable Super-6 Clippers are the 
Accepting Bills of Lading newest and the fastest airliners in Pan 
To  American’s world-wide fleet. 
@ Pressurized, air-conditioned, sound-proofed 
Te for your extra comfort. Big lounge-chair seats. 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA @ Superb meals, cocktails — Service that 
Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels anticipates your every comfort 
TOPW ANGI/TSILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month @ The priceless knowledge that you are flying 
To 
For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 


(including BALI) Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 
Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. WORLD’S MOST 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD | FA NV AMERICAN EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


World A I 
Particulars gladly supplied by World Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES | 


King’s Bidg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. “oa 
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DODWEII COMPANY JARDINE, MATHESON 
& 
LT p 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
. HONG KONG 
) | || HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK es 
BUILDING "HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
| | TAIWAN & KOREA 
HONG KONG Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 


BRANCHES: Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
HONG KONG MANILA -Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
TOKYO NEW YORK Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
° Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 


Kenya. 
Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE| 


Managed by | 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. “LAURA MAERSK” .... .... .... Apr. 19 
M.V. “MAREN MAERSK” .... .... .... May 2 
M.V. “CHRISTINE MAERSK” ... .... May 27 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” ._ ... Apr. 20 
M.S. “ELSE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Apr. 29 
M.S. “JOHANNES MAERSK” ... ... May 5 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK’’ .... .... .... May 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 

M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” _. _. Apr. 22 
MS. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... May 22 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .,... .... .... .... Apr. 20 
For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subjeat to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


TH E 
HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 


Cable Address: 
| “‘RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA Sydney 


Representatives 
HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 


MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA. ( | 


YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 
; Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 
RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED | 
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